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THE FIRST GROUP OF BRITISH 
FOLKLORISTS 


By Ricuarp M. Dorson 


1. I’. Crofton Croker. 2. Thomas Keightley. 3. Thomas Wright. 4. Francis Douce. 


N unjustly obscure group of scholars, antiquaries, and bibliophiles laid the foun 
dations for English folklore science in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Of these men only William Thoms has received recognition, because he 
coined the term “folk-lore.” But Thoms did not work in isolation; he represents but 
one figure in a complex and continuous history of folkloristic researches in England. 
The word he devised to name our subject was intended to designate the inquiries and 
labors of several close associates, particularly T. Crofton Croker, Thomas Keightley, 
Thomas Wright, and Francis Douce. Like the later “team” of Andrew Lang and his 
colleagues,’ who built upon their foundation, these pioneer folklorists worked congen 
ially and cooperatively to erect a new discipline. If the once celebrated names of Lang, 
Gomme, Hartland, and Clodd are now shadows, those of their precursors are totally 
extinguished. 


1. THOMAS CROFTON CROKER 


In 1825 there appeared in London, under the imprint of John Murray, an anony- 
mous volume entitled Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland. The 
book met with such success that the publisher sent its author, a clerk in the admiralty 


named Thomas Crofton Croker (1798-1854), scurrying back to Ireland to gather up 


materials for a second and a third volume. The brothers Grimm translated the first 
issue into German within the year; a French edition appeared three years later, and 
the original work was reissued throughout the century and up till recent times. Wil- 
helm Grimm wrote a highly cordial letter to “the man whose valuable collection of 
Irish Tales and Legends occupied us for several months last summer,” and attached 
an “Essay on the Fairies” with a request for its translation. Sir Walter Scott opened 
an enthusiastic correspondence with Croker, noting some fairylore items, and Croker 
dedicated the second volume to Scott.? 

The immediate recognition accorded the Fairy Legends was well deserved, and 
the volumes still stand as an original contribution to the development of folklore 
studies. They represent the first intentional field collection to be made in Great Brit- 
ain, in that sense paralleling the Grimms’ Household Tales. Their material however 
lay in another direction, namely the traditional stories about demonic beings common 


1 Discussed in my article, “The Great Team of English Folklorists,” JAF, LXIV (1951), 1-10. 
A John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation Fellowship has made possible these studies in 
the history of English folklore. Parts 3-4 will appear in subsequent issues of this volume of JAF. 

2T. F. Dillon Croker, “Memoir of the Late Thomas Crofton Croker, Esq.,” Gentleman's Maga 
zine (October, 1854). This memoir is reprinted in the 1859 edition of the Fairy Legends, and 
gives useful information about the history of the work. 
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to the Irish peasantry. Croker wrote up the skeletal motifs and incidents into full-dress 
sketches, with descriptions of scenery and storytelling background and humorous 
specimens of colloquial dialogue, much in the manner of the Anglo-Irish character 
literature of the time. Although the archness of the humor and the fluency of the nar- 
ratives give an overly literary effect, the basic authenticity of most tales seems evident. 
His quondam friend Keightley asserts that several tales were falsified, and a number 
supplied by himself and other unnamed contributors.’ In response to their protests at 
being left off the title-page, Croker reduced his later editions from fifty to forty tales, 
presumably all his own. In fairness to Croker it must be said that he had the original 
idea of collecting fairy traditions, and stimulated Keightley to collect, or rather to 
recollect. In the notes appended to each tale, which please the folklorist more than the 
embellished texts, Croker indicates in a general way the oral sources, sometimes even 
affirming that a tale has been set down verbatim, mentions local variants, and discusses 
similar stories collected by Thiele in Denmark and the Grimms in Germany.‘ Story 
telling situations customarily introduce the narratives, and frequently convey a strong 


sense of verisimilitude. 


The kitchen of some country houses in Ireland presents in no ways a bad modern trans 
lation of the ancient feudal hall. Traces of clanship still linger round its hearth in the 
numerous dependents on “the master’s” bounty. Nurses, foster-brothers, and other hangers- 
on, are there as a matter of right, while the strolling piper, full of mirth and music, the be 
nighted traveller, even the passing beggar, are received with a hearty welcome, and each 
contributes planxty, song, or superstitious tale towards the evening’s amusement. 

An assembly such as has been described had collected round the kitchen fire of 
Sallyrahe House, at the foot of the Galtee mountains, when as is ever the case, one tale 
of wonder called forth another; and with the advance of the evening each succeeding story 
was received with deeper and deeper attention. The history of Cough na Looba’s dance 
with the black friar at Rahill, and the fearful tradition of Coum an ‘ir morriv (the dead 
man’s hollow), were listened to in breathless silence. A pause followed the last relation, 
and all eyes rested on the narrator, an old nurse who occupied the post ol honour, that 
next the fireside. She was seated in that peculiar position which the Irish name “Currig 
guib”—a position generally assumed by a veteran and determined story-teller. Her 
haunches resting upon the ground, and her feet bundled under the body; her arms folded 


across and supported by her knees, and the outstretched chin of her hooded head pressing 


on the upper arm; which compact arrangement nearly reduced the whole figure into a 


pertect triangle.° 


An advantage in Croker’s method, as compared with the severe field notes of the 


modern scientific collector, can be seen by this passage, where the setting for the mar 


} Thomas Keightley, Tales and Popular Fictions (London, 1834), p. 180. “My share was a fair 


proportion of the tales, and a very large proportion of the Notes in the first and second volumes.” 


Keightley named seven tales specifically as his, and reprinted four of them as an appendix to his 
The Fairy Mythology 


4Thus he writes, “The figure of ‘a salmon with a cravat round its neck, and a pair of new 


top-boots,’ is perhaps rather too absurd, but it has been judged best to give the legend 


received. .. .” Fairy Legends (1825), 7n. And in a prefatory note he reprints newspaper accounts 


of fairy murders, to substantiate his tales and repel the insinuation that they no longer exist. 
Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of lreland, a new and complete edition, ed. Thomas 
Wright (London, ca. 1862). ‘ 

Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland (London, 1834), pp. 274-275. 
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velous adventure achieves a three-dimensional vividness. In spite of their literary 
veneer, the Fairy Legends presented an orderly arrangement of homogeneous tradi- 
tions. They chiefly involved beings from the spirit world who loom so large in the 
Irish folk imagination: the cluricaune (variant of leprechaun), the mischievous fairy 
shoemaker who carried a magic shilling and knew the whereabouts of treasure; the 
dullahan, whom Scott had encountered on a visit to Ireland, as a gloomy headless 
specter; the phooka, a prankish horse who conducted benighted travelers on fearful 
rides—creatures still traditional.® 

A host of common folklore motifs, familiar in Sagen and popular belief, enter the 
tales. Treasure is lost when the diggers break silence; rent-money given the poor ten- 
ant by a friendly fairy turns to gingerbread in the stony-hearted agent's hands; a 
monk sleeps a hundred years, and the imprints of his knees in solid rock still startle 
tourists. In his commentaries Croker recognizes, even with the relatively limited col 
lections then available, the widespread currency of such ideas. In the legendary return 
to earth of the chieftain O’Donoghue he perceives the heroic formula of the popular 
champion who periodically returns to his people; he spotted at once the continental 
parallels to the treasure dreamer who goes to London Bridge and is told by a stranger 
of a treasure buried back in Ireland—a legend later employed by Gomme to illustrate 
his thesis of prehistoric survivals in folklore; and the vision of the spectral coach with 
its headless steeds and driver he likens to the aerial wild huntsman that Jacob Grimm 
had discussed. Croker ventured little into theory, save for a few paragraphs, speculat 
ing on origins, that explain the legends of underwater cities and spectral hunters 
naturalistically; they arise from tricks played on the eyes and ears, which interpret 
misty mirages and hounds baying in the wind in terms of fairy lore. So had the great 
myths originated. Of primitive rituals and barbaric survivals Croker has nothing 
to say. 

The Fairy Legends significantly advanced the cause of popular antiquities in the 
British Isles, by demonstrating the continued existence of supposedly dead and by 
gone superstitions. Croker stumbled on the idea of field work more or less accident 
ally. His first walking trips through Southern Ireland in 1812 and 1815 when a boy 
brought him in contact with the peasants and started him even then collecting songs 
and tales. The poet Tom Moore expressed thanks to Croker in 1818, for communicat 
ing “many curious fragments of Irish poetry, and some interesting traditions current 
in the country where he resides, illustrated by sketches of the romantic scenery to 
which they refer... .”" In 1821, after he had settled in London, Croker revisited the 
counties of Cork, Waterford, and Limerick, and gathered further data, published in 
1824, as Researches in the South of Ireland, illustrative of the scenery, architectural 
remains, and the manners and superstitions of the peasantry, a handsome quarto vol 
ume belying the modest preface that the contents consisted of sketchy field notes 
strung together. The antiquarian point of view and its impulse toward folklore shows 
very clearly in the Researches, where inquiries into both material and oral remains of 
the past fit easily side by side. One insight into Croker’s difficulties with the natives is 
amusingly illustrated by this dialogue: 


® Visiting Ireland in November 1951, I heard some of Croker’s tales in current variants. See 
my “Collecting in County Kerry,” /AF, LXVI (1953), 29-31, 33-34, for the pooka, the luharacan, 


and the London Bridge treasure legend 
’ So quoted in Dillon Croker, Memoir 
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“Pray is this the nearest road to —?” 

“Is it to — you are going? Fait and that’s not the nearest road—being ‘tis no road 
at all.” 

“Then had I better go yon way?” 

“Och! indeed and I wouldn’t advise your going that way at all. "Tis few people goes 
that way, for there’s a big black dog there, and he'll ate you up entirely.” 

“Which way then can I go?” 


“Fait! and the best way you'd go is just to be staying where you are.” *® 


This sounds exactly like Yankee talk. Croker managed to gain the confidence of 


the “lower orders,” in ways which unfortunately he has not described, and his chapter 


on “Fairies and Supernatural Agency” shows a firm grasp on the material he pub- 
lished at length the following year. Here the writing and comment are completely 
straightforward, without the adornment in the Fairy Legends, and provide a meaty 
exposition of the fairy mythology. Croker speaks with authority on “the most com- 
mon of fairy fictions,” namely the tale of the abducted woman who beholds the fairies 
by rubbing their magic ointment on her eye, and, already in 1824, adumbrates the 
laws of fairy behavior which Hartland decades later traced so cleverly. Croker appreci- 
ates the peculiarly Irish character of fairy kidnappings, and remarks on the absence 
of second sight, so prevalent in the Scottish Highlands, among the Irisl. peasantry. 
The chapters on “Keens and Death Ceremonies” and “Manners and Customs” probe 
further into folk tradition with commendable realism; the belief that the left hand 
of a corpse dipped ina milk pail makes the milk it holds creamier, suits the atmos 
phere of grim poverty. 

Croker wrote and edited further works related to folk materials, although none 
came close in importance to the Fairy Legends. The Legends of the Lakes: or, Sayings 
and Doings at Killarney (1829), came not from his own field work but from that of a 
schoolfellow and retired soldier, R. Adolphus Lynch of Killarney, who tried collecting 
after reading the Fairy Legends. Croker bought his materials, and arranged them to 
fit in with descriptions of the local scenery; a boatman rowing the author-traveler to 
some celebrated spot, or the driver of the surrey, relates a Sage connected with the 
locality. The artificial gaiety of the narrative and the secondhand nature of its contents 
impair its value. 

Another folklore volume grew out of the chapter on keens in the Researches, and 
was published by the Percy Society in 1844 as The Keen of the South of Ireland: as 
illustrative of Irish political and domestic history, manners, music, and superstitions. 
Croker himself translated the Gaelic originals he had collected, and scooped a rich 
vein of Irish folk tradition in these wild death laments, often incorporating macabre 
murders and curses. He also edited collections of Irish historical and popular songs, 
and led the active life of a versatile antiquary and man of letters. Thus he wrote a 
pantomime based on one of his fairy legends, and two novelettes, edited journals, 
memoirs, and plays, assisted in the founding of the Camden and Percy Societies and 
the British Archaeological Association, was elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, collected a private museum of Irish ethnographical specimens—all while 
holding a government clerkship, so that he apologized in his work on the keens for 
not having time to reread his hasty translations! Scott catches a picture of “Crofton 
Croker, author of the Irish Fairy Tales, little as a dwarf, keen-eyed as a hawk, and of 


8 Researches in the South of lreland (London, 1824), p 
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easy prepossessing manners.” Widely read as well as prolific, he kept up fully with 
folklore and antiquarian scholarship, and the catalogue of his library shows such 
works as Roby’s Popular Traditions of England, Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions of 
Scotland, and Stewart’s Popular Superstitions of the Highlanders, that attest his famil 
iarity with the scanty folk collections of his time.’ It was his special contribution to 
expand that shelf of British folklore. 


2. THomas KEIGHTLEY 
Perhaps the most important result of Croker’s collecting lay in the books of an 
Irish friend he stimulated to write. That friend, Thomas Keightley (1789-1872), has 
thus expressed his debt: 


One of my earliest literary friends in London was T. Crofton Croker, who was then 
engaged in collecting materials for the Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland. He of 
course applied to his friends for aid and information; and I, having most leisure, and, 
I may; add, most knowledge, was able to give him the greatest amount of assistance. My 
inquiries on the subject led to the writing of the present work, which was succeeded by 
the Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy, and the Tales and Popular Fictions; so that, 
in effect, if Mr. Croker had not planned the Fairy Legends, these works, be their valuc 
what it may, would in all probability never have been written."™! 


The Fairy Mythology, which grew out of Keightley’s collaboration with Croker, 
and the Tales ‘and Popular Fictions six years later (1834), stand out as the two most 
mature English studies on comparative folklore in the first half of the century. A 
strangely brash, rather pathetic figure, Keightley annoys us with his trumpetings of 
his own merit and then softens us with his candid confession to a life of London hack 
work. Poor health caused him to renounce his career at the Irish bar, and come to 
London in 1824, where he prepared a historical manual for school use at the suggestion 
of a schoolmaster, with such success that he turned out histories of Greece, Rome, 
India, England, editions of Milton, and Shakespeare, and similar schoolroom materials 
adopted, he tells us, at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and “most of the other great public 
schools.”*” Keightley possessed two talents for this work which served him well in his 
folklore writing, the ability to compress long narratives into easy, fluent synopses, and 
a feeling for “the people.” He preferred to write of Greece and Rome rather than the 
Orient because Oriental history “is the history of Khalifs, Shahs, and Sultans—not of 
the people.” 

Recalling fairy legends for Croker from his youth in Leinster, where a cowherd 
had filled him with “shanahas,” Keightley felt the fascination of this new subject. Pal 


14 


grave’s articles in the Quarterly Review** gave him literary handholds, and his own 


® Scott’s Journal, quoted in Dillon Croker, Memoir 
' Catalogue of the greater part of the Library of the late Thomas Crofton 
printed 11 December 1854 

11 The Fairy Mythology, Illustrative of the Romance and Superstitior 
a new edition, revised and greatly enlarged (London, 1878), p 

12 The Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy, 2nd ed. (London, 

Quoted in Samuel Warren, A Popular and Practical Int 

(London, 1863), I, 236 


») 


These articl Antiquities of Nursery 


iterature,” and “Pog 


are frequently cited by the early folk 


14Sir Francis Palgrave, Quarterly Review, XXI1 (18 
I 
ke 


t 
yY 


Legends an ays of Germany (London, 182 
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active mind pursued the trail thus opened. He called this trail “Popular Mythology,” 


and expressed surprise that Scott alone had pointed to it, in his essay on “Fairy Super- 


stition.” “But since the Essay was written, much has appeared, and he has himself 
called upon his friend Mr. Douce to compile a work ‘upon the origin of popular 
fiction, and the transmission of similar tales from age to age and from country to 
country’—a proof that, in his opinion, something remained to be done.” *® Douce not 
having answered the call, Keightley had taken it on himself, with apologies to Sir 
Walter for his different approach. From a variety of literary works and collections— 
and Keightley claimed to have read in twenty odd languages and dialects—he culled 
the peasant stories of sprites seen in homes, farms, and fields throughout the British 
Isles and the countries of Europe, for his successful compilation of fairy mythology. 
The frame that Keightley reared in 1828 he filled in amply in an expanded edition of 
1850, making use of Grimms’ Deutsche Mythologie and other works that had ap- 
peared in the meantime. In his 1850 preface he remarked that, as he had begun his 
literary labors with the fairy studies, so now he closed them with the same subject; yet 
he lived to write still a third preface to an 1870 issue. By mid-century the field had 
been baptized, and he refers to “the neglect of what Mr. Thoms has very happily 
designated ‘Folk-lore,’” in his single use of the term.’® 

For an early book of folklore The Fairy Mythology sets high standards. Keightley 
showed an awareness of the sanctity of oral tradition not previously evident among the 
English folklorists, including himself, for he shamefacedly confesses to decorating 
tales for Croker’s book, and even to transplanting a German legend to Ireland—which, 
mirabile dictu, he later discovered actually existed there. He discriminates between the 
composed songs and “genuine legends” in Cromek-Cunningham’s Remains of Niths 
dale and Galloway Song, questions whether a Normandy collector has not transferred 
tales from adjacent Brittany, rejects London-bred Milton as a fairylore source because 
he knew only “hook superstitions,” and in his comments on collectors and informants 
shows as rigid a scrutiny as any modern purist.’ In that respect The Fairy Mytholog 
decidedly advances over Croker’s Fairy Legends, whose literary touches nevertheless 
fooled the Grimms, hampered by a foreign idiom. Keightley relates and translates the 
tales simply, and acknowledges his sources faithfully. The range of these sources 
shows clever detective work. For the British section, for example, where the gleanings 
seemed so barren, he came up with a rich harvest, drawn from the early chroniclers 
like Gervase of Tilbury, travelers such as Waldron, the poets from Chaucer to Spenser, 
and the previous folklore amateurs in the Brand tradition. He appreciates the worth of 
Mrs. Bray’s pixie stories, and speaks highly of Hugh Miller—although, oddly, he culls 
from his geological classic on The Old Red Sandstone and ignores his Scenes and 
Legends. In foreign literatures Keightley seems surprisingly at ease, and one reads his 
estimations of Straparola and Basile with wonder that he should so early have recog 
nized their value as the first coliections of wonder tales. 

Keightley did not rest content with the ferreting out of fairylore, but arranged his 
samples according to a systematic s¢ heme of racial geography. He thereby sought to 
prove that the fairy belief descended from primitive Gotho-Germanic religion, and 

15 The Fairy Mythology (London, 1828), I, viii 

16 The Fary Mythology, Illustrative of the Romance and Superstition of Various Countries, 
a new edition, revised and greatly enlarged (London, 1860), p. 298 

17 The Fairy Mythology, 1860, pp. 364, 350, 472”, 345 
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thence spread to the weaker Celtic-( ymric peoples; that is, the Norwegian nis and 
German kodold predated the Irish fairy and Scottish brownie. Early Irish literature 
exhibited no fairies, yet modern Irish lore contains elf-creatures like those in old Teu 
tonic belief, ergo an invasion has occurred. Here Keightley’s thinking echoes that of 
‘ the Grimms—whose works on Marchen, Sagen, and Mythologie liberally sprinkle his 
note 3,18 Even in the dark age of folklore, when virtually nothing was known of tradi 
tions outside Europe, Keightley probed at the boundaries, opening with the Persian 
peries and closing with the Jewish shedeem and African yumboes (told him by a 


woman who had heard of them from a native Jaloff servant). He never overpressed 


his analogues, and his statement on folklore’s perpetual puzzle, how to explain the simi 


larity of widely spread tales, anticipates Andrew Lang, and for its plain good sense 
cannot be improved on today: 


As I advanced in my researches, I was every day more and more struck with the great 
similarity that pervades the legends of different countries. This is by many accounted for by 
supposing nations, of common origin, to have brought these legends from a common coun 
try; thus bestowing on the simplest incident an unknown antiquity. To me this looks like 
applying a lever to raise a feather. ... we should not leave out of view the sameness that 
runs through the acts and thoughts of men, which wearies us in history, in fiction, and in 
common life. For my own part, were a collection of Mexican, Esquimaux, or New Zealand 
tales to appear, I should be no more surprised to find them corresponding with European 
ones than I should be at seeing a Chinese magpie (if such thing be) constructing its nest 
after the same fashion as an English one. .. . The truth I apprehend to be this: some tales 
and legends are transmitted; others are, to speak geologically, independent formations 
When, in a tale of some length, a number of circumstances are the same, and follow in the 
same order, I would term it transmitted. .. . Other circumstances may be referred to what 
we may call the poverty of human invention; such are the swords of sharpness, and the 
shoes of swiftness, everywhere to be met with. ... There is a third class, which I find more 
difficult to dispose of. Mr. Morier heard Whittington and his Cat in Persia; Magalotti told 
it in Italy, of one Ansaldo degli Ormanni; and two churches in Denmark were raised by 
the possessors of similar lucky cats. Who now can take it upon him to assign the birth-place 


of this legend? And is it not possible that the | uropean and Asiatic versions of so simple a 
fiction may be independent??*® 


The idea that men’s minds work similarly when composing brief Sagen, Keightley 
restated in his reasonable introduction to the Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. 
The classic myths often correspond to legends of later days. A pagan Greek explains 
the hyacinth’s color from the bleeding of Ajax; a Christian sees in the cross printed on 
the ass’ shoulders a relic of the Lord’s ride. “Each wished to give some account of an 
unusual appearance.”*” So men everywhere devise simple legends to account for the 
appearances of nature, according to their own cultural data. 

Complex tales are another matter, and in his Tales and Popular Fictions; Thew 


Resemblance, and ‘Transmission from Country to Country,”* Keightley pointed out 


18 So he concludes his later editions with the acknowledgment “The labours cf MM. Grimm 
| 


in this department of philosophy can never be too highly praised.” The Fairy Mytholog x 
p. 511 
19 The Fairy Mythology, 1828, I, ix-xi. In later editions the index noted “Similar Legends 


20 The Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy, intended chiefly for the use of students at the 
universities and the higher classes in schools (London, 1831), p. 5. A s¢ 


cond edition onsiderably 
enlarged and improved,” appeared in 1838. 


21 The only edition was published in London in 1834 by Whittaker and Co 
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some unusual correspondences his reading in romances, sagas, epics, and folktales had 
detected. In support of the theory laid down in The Fairy Mythology, he divided the 
volume into stories which he believed had crossed from the Middle East to Western 
Europe, a second group which strikingly resembled each other but had grown inde- 
pendently, and a third class that gave him pause. For his first division, he proffers com- 
plex tales with striking motifs, such as wooden horses that fly and singing birds that re- 
cover lost children, which have spread westward across Europe as single units.** 
Centuries before Galland translated the Arabian Nights, the marvelous fictions of 
Persia and India had stolen into the Mediterranean, along the trade routes from Syria 
and Egypt to Venice, and thence West even to Ireland. When the Grimms stoutly 
maintained that their isolated Keuterberg village could not have imported tales, 
Keightley declared that their version crept into town from a traveler who had read or 
heard of the Thousand and One Nights. When they point to strictly German features, 
such as the cry of “Hilloa” peculiar to the cowherds of Keuterberg, he contends this 
points not to the story’s birthplace but to its stopping place.” 

When a champion fights a mortal battle with a father he has never seen, as did 


Sohrab in Persia, Cuchullin in Ireland, Theseus in Greece, Keightley remarks the 
striking resemblance, but draws back from any claim for diffusion. He fails to hint at 


the brilliant heroic age concept of the Chadwicks, that explains these parallelisms by 


comparable conditions of society, but he distinguishes perceptively between the com 
plex organism of a wonder tale and the episodic motif that freely circulates through 
folk literature. 

At a third grouping Keightley shook his head in puzzlement, and left it in a 
middle ground between unified plots and independent analogues. The fortunes that 
lucky cats brought their masters, and the ways in which weak but crafty men out 
witted giants and ogres, seemed too close for independent invention, but too loose for 
cohesive texts; Keightley comes close here to the modern recognition of motif groups. 
In his nine chapters Keightley browses through literature and legend with eminent 
good sense, relishing to the full the folklorist’s joy in locating identical and close-seem 
ing fictions, but not pressing too far his discoveries. 

In the preface to this work, Keightley announced that he had completed his in 
quiries into popular traditions and superstitions, and exhausted the public’s attention. 
The remainder of his literary life went into other labors, and these two early books, 
with a few scattered articles, stand as his contribution to folklore. Though his books 
are risky pioneer inquiries, they justify his own self-praise. Without The Fairy Myth 
ology Hartland could never have produced The Science of Fairy Tales; Clouston’s 
analyses of diffusion in his Popular Tales and Fictions enlarge the insights provided in 
the Tales and Popular Fictions. As Croker first gathered tales in the field, so Keightley 
first compared them in the library. 


Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


22 Motif D1626.1, Artificial flying horse, in Suth Thompson's Motif-Index; and Type 707, The 
Three Golden Sons (Grimm No. 96, “The Three Little Birds”) in the Aarne-Thompson Ty; 
Index 

28 Tales and Popular Fictions, p. 115n. He writes shrewdly, ‘ 


these means tales are localised.” 





SOME PONAPEAN PROVERBS 


By Sau H. Rresenserc anv J. L. Fiscuer 


ONAPE is a high island in the Eastern Carolines and is the third largest land 

mass in Micronesia, following Guam in the Marianas and Babelthaup in the 

Palaus. It has been subject to foreign contact for over a century and in the last 
seventy years has had four successive foreign regimes: Spanish, German, Japanese, and 
now American. The people have been Christianized and engage in copra production 
for cash with which to buy Western clothes and other imported goods, but they still 
retain their language and many of their old customs and traditions. Present popula 
tion is about 7,000, of whom perhaps 2,000 are immigrants from other islands in the 
Carolines. 

The senior author collected proverbs while on Ponape, during the year 1947, under 
the Coordinated Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology sponsored by the VU. S. 
Navy and the Pacific Science Board. The junior author collected proverbs during the 
years 1951 and 1952, while employed by the Trust Territory Government as, first, 
Anthropologist and, later, Island Affairs Officer for Ponape District 

Riesenberg is most indebted to William Helgenberger of Matolenim district, son 
of a German father and Ponapean mother, while Fischer has received the most assist 
ance from the Naniken of Net district, Joseph Iriarte. Both informants possess un 
usual intelligence and verbal facility. They were very helpful both in the number of 
proverbs they contributed and in the explanations they provided. 

Proverbs do not seem to be unusually abundant on Ponape, although many mor: 
than are cited could probably be found. Twelve of the proverbs given here were co 
lected independently by both authors. Fischer noted that the most any of his inform 
ants could cite on the spur of the moment was three, even when he followed up with 


t 


such promptings as “Aren’t there some more proverbs in which birds or fish are in 
volved?” or “Aren’t there proverbs about parents and children? . . . clansmates? 


old people?” etc. Moreover, most of the informants would cite at least one or two of a 


certain half-dozen which appear to come easily to mind (Nos, 1, « 2 


», 41, 3 ) 
Some informants could recall none Dd‘ the mse lves, although the y recogniz d ¢ xample s 


given to them. 

We have tried to restrict this article to true proverbs and proverbial phrases. This 
is a refinement of classification not made by the Ponapeans themselves. Ponapeans 
most commonly reter to proverbs as lepin kahs. This term has a broader meaning 


" 


than prove rb and might best be transiated as ‘saying, for it 1s also us d ror any short 


1 Spelling of Ponapean is in the ne idopted standard o 


rz 
critical marks. A signifies a prolongation the preceding vow 


with an additional digraph, oa, intermediate between o and a In th sper 


phoneme intermediate between a and ¢ for which the digraph a 


a seventh vowel 1 


rs fail to disungui I 


posed. We have written this as ¢ also, since many speake 


Consonants are roughly as in I nglisl except that d wrespx nds to I ngli 


is a retroflex alveolar stox 
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stereotyped figure of speech as well as certain legendary quotations. Some of these 
quotations seem to be used solely as mnemonic devices for recalling the legends or 
lore to which they are attached, and are not applied to situations outside the legend. 
Others are attached to legends but may be used independently also, such as Nos. 31, 
45, and 52. Very probably, there are legendary connections which we have not heard 
for some of the other proverbs. Many legends in their complete form are considered 
valuable secrets by the Ponapeans and are by no means universally known. Some in 
formants knew one of the three proverbs just mentioned but denied knowing the at- 
tached legend. 

Selow we have grouped the proverbs into several categories by subject matter: 
I. The nature of men and women; II. Love affairs and marriage; III. Clan and fam 
ily; IV. Speech and gossip; V. Chiefs and commoners; VI. Difficult situations and 
fallibility; and VII. Miscellaneous. Some of the proverbs could just as easily have 


been put in another category. We have commented at varying length on each proverb 


and, where a legend was given in connection, we have given a summary or, iit one 
case, a full translation. 


1, THE NATURE OF MEN AND WOMEN 


1. Kiden menihke-zeu ohl ‘A man is a piece of shellfish garbage.’ 

The ‘piece of shellfish garbage’ refers to the empty shell left after its contents are 
consumed, The shell is of no importance and may be thrown away any place. Like 
wise, in the old days, a man was supposed to be a warrior and prepare himself to die 
in any place or in any fashion. 


2. Mweli-eu o'l, or Mwelin-wol ‘A man is a boulder’ or ‘A boulder of a man.’ 
A boulder is heavy and hard to move. When a man decides things he and his 
thoughts should be hard to move like a boulder. 


3. Tehn keleu marahra ‘(He is) a light hibiscus leaf.’ 

Leaves of the wild hibiscus tree are fairly large, light, and flutter in the wind. This 
phrase is applied in derision to a man whose opinions are fickle or who cannot follow 
through on things he has started. 


4. Peluhs men ohl ‘A man is a brown dove.’ 

The bird named peluhs eats a bit of fruit, leaves it, and flies to another fruit. The 
idea is that a man, in contrast to women and children, should eat very sparingly. In 
wartime, if a man was speared in the stomach, its contents would not spill out and he 
would not be shamed. Also, in war, a slain man’s stomach might be cut open and its 
contents examined, and he would be disgraced if it were full. Even today, the few 
men who are reputed to eat much are a constant subject of discussion and ridicule. 


5. Ohl kin mwengemwengeieng lekelek ‘Men eat to be cut.’ 

‘Being cut’ refers to the former practice of semi-castration or removal of one 
testicle, to which all young men were formerly supposed to submit. The meaning of 
the proverb is that the care a man receives from his family is justified by this ritual. 
The practice was outlawed about forty years ago, but there are still a number of older 
men alive who underwent the operation. 

This may be considered as one example of a general extreme attitude that men 
should be prepared to undergo pain without objection or complaint. This attitude 
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still strongly influences the action of Ponapean men. In 1950, a man from Kiti district 
died of burns he reportedly received at a feast when his grass skirt caught fire and 
was not put out in time. According to the custom which he is said to have followed, 
a man in such a public situation must let others put out the fire. He may not even call 
the matter to anyone’s attention, much less perform any such cowardly and undignified 


measure as rolling on the ground to extinguish the flames. 


6. Lih kin mwengemwengeieng neitik ‘Women eat to bear children.’ 
This proverb is paired with the preceding one to contrast the roles of women and 


men. 


7. Sengen wol ete lahl “The crying of men is babble.’ 

Men are not supposed to weep in public but, when they are deeply dist rbed and 
feel moved to weep, they may indulge in a stream of dramatic, irresponsibl chatter 
instead. Such chatter is regarded neutral!y if there is sufficient provocation: it 1s not 


admired but neither is it censured as actual crying would be. 


8. Sepwil ieu ohl, or Sepwilin wol ‘One fall for a man’ or “The fall of a man.’ 

The informant giving this proverb noted especially that while a woman might 
have many falls a man could have but one. 

The word for ‘fall’ here is a special word which is used for the accidental falling 
to the floor of a chief's food at feasts. By custom, the chief relinquishes such fallen 
food, even if it is undamaged. Likewise, according to this prove rb, a man whos rep 
utation is once stained has lost his good name forever. 

Ponapeans, especially men, are very sensitive about their public reputation. Never 
theless, there are prominent Ponapean men who have several stains on their reputa 
tions which are the subject of wide-spread gossip, but which do not seem to lower 


their status seriously. 


9. Tikin wol ‘Small (but a) man.’ 

This phrase 1S used both to praise and to Warn against a man who is not impre ssive 
physically but still considers himself the equal of any man and acts accordingly. Pona 
pean men are normally very modest and humble before others of equal or higher 
rank. However, if a man fails to observe these standards of behavior toward an equal, 
the other will fee] insulted and may tee] inspire d to re taliate by ve rbal ins ult, hghting, 
sorcery, etc. This phrase may, therefore, be used to warn a man to behave with proper 


modesty before all men regardless of how insignificant some may appear. 


10. Mengihngthn oapu oat ahk “7 he core of a mangrove log.’ 


This phrase refers to old men. In some kinds of mangrove a hard core is left after 


the softer outer wood has rotted away. Likewise, old men are supposed to have been 


purified of the laziness, fickleness, and ignorance of youth, 


11. Nennenin sarau khommwoad ‘Fierceness is (like) the quietness of the barracuda.’ 

The barracuda reputedly hangs in the water like a log and suddenly dashes forth 
to attack its prey. Similarly, the bravest or most ferocious men do not boast of their in 
tentions but take whatever action is needed decisively and without unnecessary talk 


at the proper time. 


12. Sohte ohl kin musekthla mehkot ahm pil pwurehng kangala ‘No man vomits up 


something and swallows it down again.’ 
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This is said to mean that once a man has said something he should not ‘swallow’ 
his words and so reverse himself. 


13. Mwenge reirei lih ‘Women eat much.’ 


This is in contrast to men. People laugh at men who are gross eaters and say 
“You are not a real man.’ 


14. Sohte ohl kin sansara mwahl ‘No man opens his mouth idly.’ 

Loud laughter and much conversation are feminine traits and signs in a man that 
he is a coward, 
15. Kousoren Wenik ‘Games of Wenik.’ 

Kousor is a violent but friendly game. Wenik is the old geographical name for 
U and Net together. The phrase refers to the fratricidal wars between these formerly 
united districts. These wars were looked upon simply as manly games, and reconcilia 
tion followed. 


11. LOVE AFFAIRS AND MARRIAGE 


16. UAn sehu ieu pwopwoud ‘Marriage is like a clump of cane.’ 

In growing sugar cane for display at feasts, the Ponapeans tie a clump of it to- 
gether and fasten it to a tree, a house post, or other support, so that the cane will grow 
as long as possible without breaking. Cane over twenty feet long is common. This 
proverb admonishes that a married couple must be kept together and allowed to 
grow without breaking, with the same sort of care that is needed to grow long sugar 
cane, 


17. Sohte me kin pwekada nah seri ned? ‘Aren't there those who lift up their children 
and sniff?’ 

This is a rhetorical question. It is a mark of affection for a parent to lift up a small 
baby and sniff his genitals. However, certain other relatives, namely, children of any 
male clansmate, are also called ‘children’ in the Ponapean kinship terminology. It is 
considered improper for sexual relations to take place between some of these classifi- 
catory ‘children’ and ‘parents’ although they do take place illicitly. In case a man is 


accused of having improper relations with a classificatory daughter he could make 
this retort. 


18. Perek soh lipwe seu ‘A clansman (leaves) no traces on the mat.’ 

By ‘mat’ is meant a sleeping mat. A man would normally let a visiting clansman 
sleep in his house without fear or worry. Likewise, it is implied that the clansman 
may sleep with the man’s wife, who is likened to a sleeping mat, without harm. A 
man might have an affair with a clansman’s wife but he Would ‘leave no trace’— 
that is, he would not try to steal her away or make her dissatisfied with her husband. 


19. Lipwen sile mwahu (saut) ‘Our clansmen (leave) the mark of a good adze.’ 

This proverb likens a woman to a canoe. A clansman will do no harm if he comes 
to help one hew out a canoe, nor will he do harm if he has an affair with one’s wife. 
On the contrary, clan solidarity may even be aided by this. Non-clansmen, of course, 
have no concern with a man’s canoe hewing or wives. 


20. Sohte pelen kot nahnahn Soun Kawad ‘There are no taboos (on) crossing the 
mountains of the Soun Kawad clan. 


Clan exogamy is the normal rule on Ponape. However, according to legend, the 
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Soun Kawad clan used to live up in the mountains in an isolated place and marry 
among themselves. This proverb is used to excuse an illicit love affair among two 
people of the same clan. 


21. Sohte pelen kot madau “There are no taboos on crossing the sea.’ 

This proverb is used for the same purpose as the preceding one. It appears to ex 
press the feeling that clan exogamy is not very important between geographically and 
genealogically remote clan members. 

22. Neitikin Net Sokehs or Pwopwoudin Net Sokehs ‘Sokas {also spelled Jokaj, etc.| 
was borii of Net’ or ‘Sokas (started from) a Net couple.’ 

The two versions of this proverb are said to have the same use as the two preceding 
proverbs, although the informant was not clear why. Perhaps it may be a further ref 
erence to the legendary endogamy of the Soun Kawad clan. According to legend, the 
Soun Kawad clan conquered Sokas district after it conquered Net. 

23. Sel omp lih ‘A woman is an [pomea gracilis vine.’ 
Ipomea gracilis is a vine with weak runners which break easily. The bond of a 


woman with a man is weak; a man loves his children and blood relatives more than 
he does his wife. 


24. Se sohte pahn won nan pwoahr te ieu ‘We will not lie in only one grave.’ 
A man and wife should not be jealous of each other since, after all, they have two 


bodies and will be separated at death. This injunction is limited to liaisons with the 
spouse’s clansmates. 


25. Tuhpene pohn ahlek pwoat, or Mwohdpene pohn ahlek pwoat ‘Meet on a single 
Saccharum reed’ or ‘Sit together on a single Saccharum reed.’ 
This saying refers to the relationship between a man and his wife’s brother's wife; 


it can also be used as a kinship term. The two are supposed to behave like brother and 
sister; any incestuous behavior would break the reed. 


111. CLAN AND FAMILY 


26. Selin peneinei sohte kin ohla, or Selin pwopwoud kin mwei, selin neitik soh 


‘Family ties do not break’ or “The ties of marriage can part, not the ties of parentage.’ 
A man may love his wife, but after a child is born she sinks to second place. 
Husband and wife often separate, but children remain firmly bound to their parents 


27. Tipwen kth pirien ‘Brotherhood snaps like kih wood.’ 

The &A is an unidentified tree said to be common on the low islands. Its wood 
is said to be very hard and strong but when it snaps it breaks clean. According to the 
proverb, the relationship of brothers has the strength of ki4 wood but once brothers 
become estranged it is completely and forever. 

28. Se kin damasang saut, damehng samat ‘We stop being a canoe float for our 
clansmen, and become a canoe float for our father.’ 

The canoe float assists the canoe in keeping balance. According to this proverb, 
if compelled to make a choice, Ponapeans will leave their matrilineal clansmen and 
take the side of their fathers instead. 


29. Kahmahmen olen neitik “The dishonesty of a man with children.’ 


This phrase is used to describe a father who defends his child against charges 
which he refuses to consider impartially. 
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30. Deidein pwilahk seu ‘Clans (have) the vengeance of the pwilahk fish. 
The pwilahk is a fish with sharp, stiff, knife-like rays on its tail. A person handling 
it carelessly will receive severe wounds, An entire clan is compared to this fish. If 


any member of the clan is touched, the clan as a whole will revenge the injury on 
the offender’s clan. 


1v. SPEECH AND GOSSIP 


31. Seri mi nan kapehd nokon rong wasa ‘Children in the womb also hear things.’ 

According to legend, there was once a High Chief of Net (one of the five main 
districts of Ponape) who did not want to have any sons. One day, while he was 
away, his wife bore a son. She did not want to kill the child, so she hid it and 
gave it to a woman to take to the island of Sapwitik (a small, formerly inhabited 
rocky island off Net) and raise there. They told the chief that a son had been born 
but had died. The boy grew up and knew without anyone telling him that his 
father was the High Chief of Net. He kept questioning his nurse who finally con 
firmed his belief. The boy then sailed to his father’s place on a feast day, and on 
approaching shore failed to lower his sail in respect for the High Chief, in violation 
of custom. The boy wanted to show his father and the people who he was. (Chief's 
sons are given special privileges of familiarity with their father and his clan, although 
titles are inherited matrilineally). On reaching shore the people questioned him 
angrily. In reply, he identified himself to the gathering in a speech which included 
this proverb. The proverb itself appears to mean that children often hear more than 
we think, or more generally that ‘walls have ears.’ 

Similar stories are also told of Isohkelekel and his son, and other legendary 
figures. Isohkelekel, according to legend, conquered Ponape and deposed the pre 
ceding Sau Deleur dynasty, rulers of all Ponape, whose seat of government was at 
the famous artificial islands of Nan Matol (or Nan Matal) on the reef off Matolenim 
district. 

32. Rongorong paina ‘Heard (at) the reef.’ 


Gossip is likened to the meaningless sound of the waves which is heard at the reef. 


33. Pilen pahn mweli (soupeidi) ‘Water under boulders (for the chiefs). 

Seneath the piles of basalt boulders at the foot of Ponapean cliffs there is often 
water flowing. Such water cannot be seen but, if one listens carefully, it may some 
times be heard gurgling softly below. Gossip, especially about the chiefs, is likened 
to this: it is not really anything to get excited about, since it is hidden from view, 
although its faint gurgling may occasionally come to notice. 

There is perhaps an added meaning here. Springs which come from these piles 
of boulders have cool, h lear water suitable for chiefs to di ink. Perhaps the prove rb also 
implies that gossip is an inevitable accompaniment of high position as is the privilege 
to receive the best of everything. 

This proverb may be used by a commoner to excuse himself when a noble has 
caught him in a piece of malicious gossip. 


v. CHIEFS AND COMMONERS 
34. Menin kasohr soupeidi “The chiefs make things vanish.’ 
The meaning of this is that the chiefs make nothing of disturbances among their 
subjects or to themselves, and the troubles, being overlooked, eventually disappear 
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of themselves. The chiefs are believed to be able to overlook or forgive things as 


insignificant which a less powerful person would feel obliged to challenge. 


35. Menin kao aramas “The commoners are destroyers.’ 

This and the previous item refer to the fact that commoners have base natures 
and make trouble by their hasty and selfish actions, but the chiefs ought to ignore 
offensive acts. These proverbs are quoted at feasts of atonement, whereupon the 


chief is obliged to forgive and accept reconciliation. 


36. Keleun-aeng soupeidi ‘A chief is a hibiscus in the wind.’ 

The wild hibiscus tree sends up tall, flexible shoots which bend easily in any 
direction. According to two informants, this proverb sets a standard of fairness for 
the chiefs, who are supposed to respond to the needs and requests of any of their 
subjects, just as the hibiscus tree bends with a wind coming from any direction. 
According to a more caustic informant, the proverb refers to the readiness of the 
chiefs to favor anyone who will bring them plenty of food at feasts, regardless of 
the other requirements of the situation. 


37. Kilang seupwa, soupeidi ‘See but don’t say—the chiefs.’ 

The meaning of this is that whatever violation of custom a commoner finds a 
chief committing he should keep it to himself and not talk about it. A chief is 
theoretically exempt from penalties for breach of custom which might have formerly 
resulted in severe punishment, even death, to a commoner. This is a rule probably 


more honored in the breach than in observance, as gossip about the chiefs appears 


to be especially entertaining to the Ponapeans. It is true, however, that the people 


make less attempt to reform the chiefs than other people, and do not usually repeat 
gossip to a chief’s face except to inform him about the iniquity of the person speaking 
the gossip. 
38. Kepindau pilen soupeidi ‘In the bottom of the channel (there is) the water of 
the chiefs.’ 

Formerly, large quantities of food and goods were given as tribute to the chiefs. 
It is said that there was supposed to be a constant flow of tribute at all times. Much 
of the tribute was brought by canoe through shallow channels in the mangrove 
swamps and the fringing reef. These channels are passable with ease only at high 
tide. The point of this proverb is that there’s always enough water in the channels 
to bring food to the chiefs, even if the bottom is dry. 

39. Peden seupwur soupeidi “The chiefs are hollows of no return.’ 

The chiefs used to have considerable power to requisition the labor and goods of 
their subjects. This proverb expresses the resignation of the commoners to the 
insatiability of the chiefs. It is said ironically that under the old Sau Deleur dynasty 
(see explanation of .No. 31) a man could not so much as catch a louse without 
having to offer it as tribute. 

40. Sakanakanen soupeidi ‘Wickedness of the chiefs.’ 

The meaning of this is that however wicked they may be they are still chiefs. 
There is an implied contrast between the wickedness of chiefs, which is excusable 
by virtue of their high position, and of commoners, which would bring punishment. 
41. Net en nemenem ‘Net (district) of gobbling.’ 


Nemenem is a derogatory word for eating, comparable to the German fressen. 
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This is a scurrilous saying against Net chiefs, who, it is said, give titles just to get 
food from the title-paying feasts. 

42. Meh-tik uhmas (kainene ie) “The younger stands in front (and goes directly 
there).’ 

This refers to the fact that junior subclans are sometimes in superior political 
positions to senior subclans of the same clan. It is also used to refer to cases where 
a man holds a higher title than his older brother. There is a belief expressed in some 
legends that younger brothers are generally more capable than older brothers and 
sometimes they assume the older brother’s rightful position for this reason. 

43. Takain wel ‘Stone of the bush.’ 

In the old days, commoners could not drink kava by themselves, so they some- 

times went into the bush to do it secretly. ‘Stone’ refers to the kava pounding stone. 


vi. DIFFICULT SITUATIONS AND FALLIBILITY 
44. Se pel, se mehla; se seu pel, se pil mehlah te ‘We observe taboos and we die; we 
don’t observe taboos and we still die.’ 

Under Ponapean custom, certain relatives are forbidden from caring for each 
other in sickness, most notably brothers and sisters, and clan members of opposite 
sex. When a person is considered to be near death, however, this saying may be 
invoked to loosen the taboos and permit a greater degree of intimacy. It is felt that 
the dying person will suffer nothing more for violating the taboo at this time. 


45. Men pthr nokon lo (Dewenikep) or Men pihr nokon lo (a ke alialu a kahpw 
sohte lo?) ‘Even birds were caught (at Dewenikep)’ or “Even flying birds get 
caught (and you walk and won't get caught?).’ 

This proverb in its fullest form is self-explanatory. It is used as a retort to 
another who has done one some injury. It is said that it refers to an episode in the 
legendary fall of the Sau Deleur dynasty at the hands of invaders from the East 
under a man named Isohkelekel (see also No. 31). As Isohkelekel’s war canoe was 
approaching Ponape, a bird which had been perched on the mast flew off to warn 
the Sau Deleur of the invaders. However, one of Isohkelekel’s lieutenants pursued 
the bird and caught it in his hands just before it reached the ruler. According to one 
version, the bird was caught at Dewenikep, the entrance to a small harbor in the 
reef adjacent to the artificial islands of Nan Matol, where the Sau Deleur and his 
court resided. Since he failed to receive the warning, the Sau Deleur greeted the 


foreigners as honored guests. The invaders used this opportunity to gain military 


information which they later put to good use when fighting broke out. 


46. Kadohdo mwirin wahr serek or Kadohdo mwirin mwomw-ohla ‘Following after 
a sailing canoe’ or ‘Following after an escaped fish.’ 

These are the equivalents of our crying over spilt milk. 

47. Men diar wihn, ned pwohn mehla ‘Wanting to find profit, smells the scent of 
death.’ 

A man said this of the crew of an Okinawan fishing ship who were caught 
poaching trochus shell on the reef and sentenced to prison, Listeners identified this 
as a lepin kahs ‘saying.’ It appears to be of post-contact manufacture, as it contains a 
derivative of the English word ‘win.’ (Some English words were taken into Ponapean 
in the nineteenth century from missionaries, traders, and sailors.) 
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48. Lihk me pwohng a loahl soh ‘Outside it is night but not inside.’ 


‘ . 
[his proverb refers to someone who is master of himself in a difficult situation. 


vit, MIscELLANEOUS 


49. Kenen serehd mwenge (a ke pahn pil mehkilahr?) ‘Food is for parakeets to eat 
(and you are about to die from it?)’ 

This proverb encourages moderation in eating and recommends that peopl should 
emulate the eating habits ot the parake 4 whi h iS said to go about eating mod rate ly 
and does not stay at one place and stuff itself. 

50. Imwin wahr ‘Ends of canoes.’ 


This refers to fast friends, the comparison being with canoes traveling in file, 
the bow of one canoe coming close to the stern of the canoe ahead. 
51. Wahn pehn eni ‘Fruit of the hands of the gods.’ 


This is a reference to breadfruit, which grow freely and require no care beyond 


the initial planting. Hence the crop 1S considered to be the gilt of the gods and has 


no real prestige value, in great contrast to vams, which require much care every year. 
5S > 


52. Seren mwahnakapw roht‘A young man’s light is darkness.’ 

Several informants said that this saying is used as a joke to hurry up someon 
who is looking for a flashlight. One older man said that it referred to the ability of 
youth to accomplish seemingly impossible tasks, suc h as secing clearly in the lark 
The saying also occurs in a rather gruesome legend given below in close translation 


of the native text, omitting only repentuions and a few mistakes in memory which 


the informant corrected by himself: 


A Stor y about the Stin Ray 


The Soulik of Na? sent to the Kiroun of Lehdau*® for some bananas to eat. He sent a 
family—a man and his child. They went and told the Kiroun of Lehdau of their errand 
for the Soulik of Na. 

At the time they went there a pregnant woman had died. And the Kiroun of Lehdau 
simply gave them the body of this woman in a coconut frond basket. So th 
child took it and started to paddle away. 


As they were paddling the child said he was hungry for bananas. 


Man a id 


So the man said, “Take some but don’t just pick from the largest hand of 


pick from the smallest hand.” 
So the child climbed to the basket and tried to pu k some bananas, but wa 
for he was actually pulling on the breasts of the 


) 


woman. So he told the 
couldn't pi k any; the y were too tough. 


So the man climbed forward to look at them and saw the woman who | 
arisen to devour the child.4 The man then chased her and threw her into the 

They paddled on to the island of Na and told this to the Soulik of Na 

And the Soulik of Na said, “I would like to have a fish called Queen of the Sea Be 


sting ray| in my family to fulfill my anger!” 


It is said that the people then looked toward the shallow water off 


Na is a sand island on the reef beyond Matolenim Harbor. It was forn 
nently, but is no longer. 
Lehdau is that part of M 


ing into Matolenim harbor 


* Another informant said a giant out to engulf the 
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was darkened with sting rays. The sand bottom no longer showed, being covered with the 
multitude of rays. 

And the Soulik of Na told them to go and get the Kiroun of Lehdau. And they lined 
up in a column which stretched from Na into the mountains above Lehdau 

When they got there, the Kiroun of Lehdau was preparing to go to drink some kava. 
The sting rays had heard that there was a woman who li ped living in the house, so they 
sent a sting ray who lisped to call the Kiroun of Lehdau so that its voice would be the 
same as the woman’s. 

And when the sting ray called him, the Kiroun of Lehdau thought it was the woman 
who was « alling him, Maybe the sting ray told him to be qui k. 

And the Kiroun of Lehdau said, “Wait a moment while I get my torch.” 

Sut the sting ray said, “Don’t bother! ‘A young man’s light is darkness.’ Just use the 
tips of your toes for a light.” 

So the Kiroun of Lehdau did not prepare a torch after all, but dashed out of the house 
and immediately slipped on the sting ray. The ray flipped over on top of the Kiroun of 
Lehdau and they all rolled and flipped him all the way to Na [i.e., flipping him from one 
to another in the line}. 

The rays then informed the Soulik of Na, and the Soulik of Na said, “Take him away 
and give him some land.”’® 

And they took him away and simply stung him and stung him until he died and there 
was nothing left of his body.® 


University of Hawai 
Honolulu, Hawau 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


® This expression, which occurs also in another story in which sharks eat up a man who has 
offended their relative, seems to be equivalent to our slang expression, ‘Give him the works.’ 

® Other informants say that there is a deep place on the reef to this day which was made by 
the rays as they thrashed around stinging the Kiroun of Lehdau. 





BALLAD THEMES IN 
THE FAIR MAID OF THE WEST’ 


3y Warren E. Roperts 


N the British ballads current in the United States, but not included in the Child 

collection, two narrative patterns are extremely common. These occur in a num 

ber of seemingly independent ballads. One of these stories deals with the lover 
who returns from the wars and tests his sweetheart. A good example of a ballad on 
this subject is that known most frequently as “William Hall.” In this ballad two 
lovers are separated and the hero, William Hall, is sent across the ocean. On his return 
he finds his sweetheart, who does not recognize him, and asks if she will marry him. 
She replies that she will marry with no stranger, for she loves her distant sweetheart, 
William Hall. The disguised hero tells the girl that he has seen William Hall killed 
by a French cannon ball. The girl collapses from grief and the hero then identifies 
himself by displaying a ring she had given him when they parted. He is forgiven 
and they marry.” The same incidents are found in the ballads “The Banks of 
Claudy,”* and “Johnny German.”* A number of other ballads tell essentially the 
same story with only minor variations. In “A Pretty Fair Maid Down in the Garden” 
or “The Broken Token,” the unrecognized hero merely suggests that the girl’s 


lover may be dead or married to another. In “Mary and Willie” the hero disguises 


as a beggar with a crutch and with a patch over his eye.® Other ballads dealing with 
the same theme are “The Dark-Eyed Sailor,”* “John Riley,”* “The Mantle of Green,”” 
“Bloody Waterloo,”?® “A Seaman and his Love,”™ “The Banks of Brandywine,” * 


and “The Pride of Glencoe.”!* A somewhat similar story in which the roles are 
reversed is told in “The Bailiff's Daughter of Islington” (Child No. 105) 


1 This paper was presented at the Seventh University of Kentucky Foreign Languag: 
ference, 22-24 April, 1954 

2H. M. Belden, Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society (Columbia, 
Mo., 1940), pp. 156-160. Although a large number of collections which contain this and the 
following ballads might be listed, only one collection, where further references may be found, 
will be cited 

Belden, pp. 154-155 

* Belden, pp. 155-156 

°H. M. Belden and A. P. Hudson, “Folk Ballads,” The Frank C. Brown Collection of North 
Carolina Folklore (Durham, N.C., 1952), Il, 304-305 

® Belden, pp. 152-153 

* Belden and Hudson, pp. 310 

® Belden and Hudson, pp. 305-306 

® Belden, pp. 151-15 

10 F, E. Gardner and G. J. Chickering, Ballads and Songs of Southern Michigan (Ann 
1939), P- 227 

11 Gardner and Chickering, p. 152 
‘2 Gardner and Chickering, pp. 193-194 
‘8 Gardner and Chickering, pp. 225-226. 
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Many of the ballads just listed have been printed and circulated in songbooks and 
broadsides. Cox cites an 1820 Boston broadside of “Johnny German.”** Kittredge 
gives extensive references from the nineteenth century for both British and American 
printed forms.of “The Banks of Claudy.”’® Belden gives references to broadside 
prints of “A Sweetheart in the Army,” “The Mantle of Green,” “Mary and Willie,” 
and “Johnny German.””’ In addition, many broadside prints telling the same story 
were printed in the seventeenth century. Such, for example, are “The Valiant Sea 
man’s Happy Return to his Love,” a print of about 1676, and “A Pleasant New Song 
17 


Between a Seaman and his Love.” Soth these songs include the disguised lover, the 


test of affection, and the token. “The Pensive Maid” of about 1672-80 is found only 


in an incomplete form, but it resembles closely the two ballads just cited.’” 


It seems likely, therefore, that Anglo-American ballads dealing with the disguised 
lover and the test of his sweetheart’s faithfulness represent, on the whole, a broadside 
tradition. The ballads which are current in America at the present day seem to have 
originated as broadsides and these broadsides, in turn, are probably derived from the 
earlier broadsides on the same subject. This, of course, is not to deny the possibility 
that folk singers have played a part in shaping a new ballad out of old material, but 
most of the ballads which have been cited seem to be products of the broadside press. 

The same general narrative pattern is found in the balladry of many European 
countries.’ Indeed, the general theme of the returned lover testing his sweetheart has 
been used in many stories, both literary and oral. Odysseus and his test of Penelope 
is but one of the innumerable examples that could be cited. It is, therefore, probable 
that the English broadside writers have borrowed the story, or, at least, the main 
outline of the story, from some other country. The question of when the story reached 
England and in what form it was first used by the broadside press, however, is out 
side the scope of this paper. 

Another favorite subject for non-Child ballads of British origin in America is the 
maiden who disguises herself as a sailor or soldier and follows her lover to sea or to 
the wars. One of the most popular of the “disguised maiden” ballads is “Jack Munro.” 
Here the maiden loves a sailor but her cruel parents part them by sending Jack the 
Sailor to the Wars of Germany. She dresses in men’s clothing, enlists, and sets sail 
in search of her sweetheart.’ There are innumerable variations upon this simple 
theme. In “Willam Taylor,” the heroine, when she finally locates her lover, finds that 
he has been untrue and shoots him.*' In “The Silk Merchant’s Daughter” the hero 
and heroine are shipwrecked after they are united at sea.“* The heroine of “The Lady 
Leroy” disguises herself as a man, purchases a ship, and sails off with her lover, a 

14 John H. Cox, Folk-Songs of the South (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), pp. 328-329 

15 Albert H. Tolman and Mary O. Eddy, “Traditional Texts and Tunes,” /AF, XXXV (1922), 


352-354 

16 Belden, pp. 148, 151, 152, 155 

‘7 The Roxburghe Ballads, eds. Wm. Chappell and J. W. Ebsworth (London and Hertford, 
1869-1899), VII, 518519; III, 127-131 

* The Roxburghe Ballads Vil, 516-517 

1° For a description of some of these ballads see W. Splettstésser, Der Heimkehrende Gatte 
und sein Weih (Berlin, 1899); F. J. Child, in The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston, 
18%2—1894), Il, 426-4 III, 518; V, 237, also cites many European parallels. 

20 Belden, pp. 1711 

Belden, pp. 182-183. 


Belden and Hudson, pp 
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captain.~* “Mollie and Willie” is only a dialogue in which Mollie offers to accom 


pany her lover to sea disguised as his servant. Willie is so impressed with her faith 


fulness that he marries her and they sail the seas as a married couple.** “The Banks of 
the Nile” is very similar to “Mollie and Willie.” *® 

In a closely related group of ballads, the hero goes off to the wars and the maiden, 
disguised as a soldier, accompanies him. Ballads telling this type of story include 
“The Paisley Officer” *° and “Polly Oliver.” ** 

The ballads which have been cited also were frequently printed in broadside form 
and in songbooks during the nineteenth century.** In preceding centuries the same 
theme was a popular subject for the broadside press. The Roxburghe collection con 
tains many “disguised maiden” ballads,” the oldest being “The Merchant’s Daughter 
of Bristol” which was entered at Stationer’s Hall on 24 February 1594-95.”” It seems 
safe to conclude in this case also that the “disguised maiden” ballads represent in 
England mainly a broadside tradition, though again some of them have been exten 
sively reshaped by oral circulation. The same story has been remodeled frequently in 
order to make it fit different wars, and some ol the more recent products ot the 
broadside press have passed into oral circulation in this country. 

Thomas Heywood, author of The Fair Maid of the West and many other plays, 
was well acquainted with the popular literature of his time. To cite only a few 
examples of his knowledge of popular literature and his use of it, he drew upon the 
ballad “King Edward the Fourth and a Tanner of Tamworth” (Child No. 273) 
for his drama, King Edward the Fourth,*' and he refers in The Fair Maid of the 
West to Mary Ambree, a broadside ballad heroine who, disguised as a man, fought 
as a soldier.* Hey wood was always ready to write to please his audience and most of 
his plays are in a distinctly popular vein. It would not be surprising if he had at some 
time turned for a plot to broadside ballads, which were highly popular with the 
Elizabethan common man. Such may have been the case with the first part of The 
Fair Maid of the West, one of Heywood’s most popular comedies. The plot of The 
Fair Maid is richly overlaid with striking incidents, rough buffoonery, and high 
praise of England and Queen Elizabeth. Beneath this extensive detail, however, we 
find a fairly simple plot. The noble Spencer loves the beautiful and virtuous Bess 
Bridges, a lowly tavern maid in Plymouth. Spencer kills a man who has insulted 
Bess. He must leave hastily for the wars, but before he embarks Bess gives him a 
ring as token of her love and he gives her his picture. Spencer is wounded and sends 
his friend Goodlack with a message to Bess. Through a somewhat labored device 


Goodlack is made to believe that Spencer 1s dead. Goodlack has been instructed that, 


Belden, pp. 180-182 
“4 Belden and Hudson, pp. 313-314 
Gardner and Chickering, p. 171 
® Gardner and Chickering, pp. 222-224 
Gardner and Chickering, pp. 167-168 
See Belden’s headnotes, pp. 171-183 
* The Roxburghe Ballads V\\, 727ft., § 
The Roxburghe Ballads ll, 86 
‘The Cambridge History of English Literature, ed. A. W. Ward 


Payne Collier (London, 1850), p. 29. See The Bagford Ba 


s for an account of Mary Ambree 
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if Bess has been chaste and true, he is to settle 500 pounds a year upon her from 
Spencer’s estate. If she has been false, however, the money is to revert to Goodlack. 
Goodiack resolves to use underhanded means to secure the money for himself. He 
is not recognized by Bess when they meet because his long sea journey has changed 


his appearance. He tells her of Spencer’s death and immediately after, to test her 


fidelity to Spencer, offers to marry her. Bess’s touching faithfulness to the memory 


of her supposedly dead lover soon overcomes Goodlack’s avarice. He gives her the 
money and becomes her trusty friend and helper. With the wealth that she has 
acquired, Bess buys a ship, dresses herself in men’s clothing, and sets sail to recover 
her lover’s body. After a complicated series of adventures, during which Bess fights 
manfully, she rescucs Spencer, who, needless to say, had not died, and 1S united 
with him. 

This outline makes it easy to see the similarities between The Fair Matd of the 
West and the ballad cycles described above. The opening part of the drama’s narra 
tive closely resembles the ballads in which a returned lover tests his sweetheart. We 
have in the drama the exchange of a ring and a picture when the lovers part, and the 
exchange of a ring is a common element in the ballads.** We find both in the play 
and in the ballads a trial of a maiden’s constancy by an unrecognized man. He tells 
the heroine that her lover is dead and then offers to marry her himself. It should be 
stressed that both the Anglo-American ballads and Heywood have the disguised man 
test the heroine by offering to marry her, even though the proposal of marriage is 
slightly ludicrous when one considers the effect that the news of her lover's death 
has wrought upon the heroine. This form of the test is not found in other stories 
which make use of the theme of the returned lover t sting his sweetheart, as far as 
I have been able to determine. Both in the ballads and in Heywood the maiden proves 
to be true and the disguise is cast aside. There is, of course, one decided difference 
between the drama and the ballads. In the drama it is the hero’s friend who returns, 
while in the ballads it is the hero himself. Heywood’s drama would have to come to 
an abrupt and unsatisfying close, however, if he had made the hero return, for the 
hero would have been united with Bess then and there, thus making further adven 
tures superfluous. The other similarities show that a close relationship exists between 
The Fair Maid of the West and the ballads in which a lover returns and tests his 
sweetheart. The exact nature of the relationship is difficult to determine. There are, 
of course, three possibilities: 1) the ballads may be derived from the play, 2) the plot 
of the play may be derived from the ballads, and 3) they may both be derived inde 
pendently from some common source. 

First of all, it does not seem likely that Heywood’s play 1S the source ot the ballads, 
for in all the Anglo American ballads on this theme it is the hero who tests his sweet 
heart and not the hero’s friend, as it is in the drama. It is comprehensible that Hey 
wood could have changed a story that he already knew so his play could continue 
with more adventures, It is difficult, however, to see how all the ballads on the theme 
could have changed the narrative in just the same way if Heywood’s play were their 
source, 

The next possibility, that the plot of the drama is derived from the ballads, has 

‘8 The lover who takes 1 ring as a token when setting out on an adventure, etc., is, of 


course, a common motif in many stories; see Motif Ho4. in Sath Thompson, Motif-Index of 
Folk Literature (Bloomington, Ind., 1932-1936). 
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one major drawback. The earliest extant broadside which tells the story of the 
returned lover and his test is dated ca. 1676, as has been mentioned above. Hey 
wood’s drama was printed in 1631 and was written some time before that date. It 
1S possible, howeve f. that the extant broadsides, though as old as the seventeenth 
century, are not the oldest ballad use of the story. The extant broadsides may be 
derived in turn from older ballads, either oral or printed, which also served as Hey 
wood’s source. Out of the untold hundreds of broadsides which were printed in 
Elizabethan England, only comparatively few have survived. It would not be su 
prising, therefore, if the earlier ballad forms of this story had disappeared without 
leaving a trace, 

The final possibility, that both the ballads and the drama rely upon some common 
non-ballad source which includes the peculiar form of the test found both in the ballads 
and in Heywood’s play, also offers a difficulty. There is no available evidence show 
ing that such a source existed in England. It seems, therefore, that we are faced with 
alternative choices. Either a ballad existed at least fifty years before the earliest extant 
one or a hypothetical common source existed. It must be admitted that there is no 
really good basis for choosing one or the other alternative. The fact that Heywood 
was familiar with ballads and used them elsewhere, and the fact that other ballads 
may have served as a source for the later portions of this same play incline me to 
believe that ballads, now lost, were Heywood’s main source for the first part of the 
plot of The Fair Maid of the West. 

With the other group of Anglo-American ballads which has been discussed above, 
those in which a disguised maiden sets sail in search of her lover, the resemblance 
to Heywood’s drama is easily seen. A broadside using the general theme of a maiden 
in disguise following her lover predates the drama, for “The Merchant's Daughter 


of Bristol” was entered at Stationer’s Hall on 24 February 1594-95."* It is not likely 


that “The Merchant’s Daughter of Bristol” was Heywood’s direct source, for the 
heroine of this ballad does not buy a ship. Instead, she enlists the aid of a friendly 
sea captain who takes her with him. It is, however, possible that the general them« 
of the disguised maiden was current in broadside balladry at a time prior to the 
composition of The Fair Maid of the West. It is also possible that a ballad closer in 
plot to Heywood’s play existed, but that it is now lost. Although it is true that the 
similarities between the ballads and the drama are rather broad and general in this 
case, we may again conclude that ballads in which a maiden buys a ship, and 

disguised as a man, in search of her lover may have existed either in oral or in written 


form prior to 1600 and that these ballads may have served as a source for Hey wood. 


Indiana University 


Bloomington, Indiana 


* The Roxburghe Ballads Il, 86 
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“American Folk Heroes—History, Legend, or Fiction?” will 
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FOLKLORE AND TRADITION IN 
JAVANESE SOCIETY 


By Justus M. van per Kroeger 


HE Javanese, the largest ethnic subdivision of Indonesia, have perhaps been 
more influenced by Hinduism, Islam, and Christianity, and other outside cul 


tural forces than any other Indonesians. Hindu and Buddhist literature and 


symbolism, Muslim law and Western technology and culture traits have left perma 


nent reminders. Hinduism especially was once believed to have been the chief intel 
lectual force in early Java and responsible for the high civilization reached there b 
fore the Westerners came and the colonial era began, Recent investigations indicate 
however that the Javanese had an autochthonous culture older than Hinduism; many 
of its unique concepts of social organization and of the individual's place in it are still 
retained.’ Pre-Hindu traditions survive in the dance, the theater, music, and sculp 
ture. 

Traditional Javanese society is paternal, aristocratic, and stratified, with most of 
the people living in villages which supported the courts and nobility. Hereditary vil 
lage elders, governing by common consent, and aristocracy, which represented royal 
control, held political authority beyond the courts. Kings, aristocrats, and peasants 
lived in a highly integrated order, in which the dominant cultural ideals were the 
customs and traditions of the villagers and the code of chivalry and etiquette of the 
Javanese knights. The peasant’s social horizon was limited by the traditions and un 
written legal precepts of his community, but he regarded the aristocrat’s mode of liv 
ing as the epitome of refinement and chivalry. Knowledge of classical Javanese litera 
ture and the theater was regarded as indispensable to a well-developed personality, to 
a satisfactory education and to the art of refined and restrained living. In many ways, 
the Javanese knight’s culture was also part of the peasant’s life, for the shadow and 
puppet play, wayang, and the dance taught the proper facial expressions, correct pos 
ture, and modes of address of the cultural ideal, the Javanese noble whom the village 
rendered service.” 

The identification of the knightly culture with music, the theater, and the dance 
is a measure of the integration of the traditional Javanese world view, which is also 
evident in the fivefold division of society, in which each division was believed to be 
closely connected with a higher cosmic unity and identified with a trade or profession, 
a lucky day of the five-day week, a color, and a personality trait. Every peasant, mer 


chant, or wine tapper had a color, a metal, and a direction of the wind, which were 


‘See J. C. van Leur, Eenige beschouuingen betreffende den ouden Axziatischen Handel 
(diss. Leyden; Middelburg, 1934), pp. 114-136; J. M. van der Kroef, “The Hinduization of Indo 
nesia Reconsidered,” Far Eastern Quarterly, X1 (1951), 17-30. 

*—D. H. Burger, “Structuurveranderingen in de Javaanse samenleving,” /ndone 
1; Th. Pigeaud, Javaanse Volksvertoningen (Batavia, 1938); G. P. Rouffaer and H Juynboll 
De Batikkunst in Nederlandsch-Indié en haar geschicdenis (The Hague, 1932), I, 2 
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believed to be completely merged with his being. Each of the five social d 


ivisions has 
its magical and mystical representations which determine the future of an individual 


2 


in that division. The following table gives the divisions and their associations :* 


II IV 


Wind Direction: South Wes North Center 
Color red yellow black multicolored 
Metal sily brass gold iron mixture 
Days Ly Pahing Wage Kliwon 
Personality under avaricious _ boastful serious, eloquent 
standing calm 
Profession peasant trader palm wine butcher king, noble 
maker 
Attributes food money aicon meat 
garden god Gana weal broken goddess Shri 
house mosque stable house 
wind mountain isfortune fire earth 
water 
cool speedy sick] flame steady 


favorable change 


The various attributes are regarded not only as symbolic but as completely identi 
fied with each division.* Thus the Javanese says, “A peasant is white,” “South is < 
trader,” “Eloquence is a king,” etc. A wind direction is believed to be sacred and pro- 
pitious if it corresponds to a specific profession; hence a southerly wind is interpreted 
as conducive to trade. A day is lucky for any activity identified with a specific profes 
sion; hence the best time to tap palm wine is Pon; to be coronated, Kliwon; to plant, 
Legi. The particular attributes of each division play a primary role in divination and 
fortune telling. For example, if a missing object is believed to be stolen and the medi- 
cine man or medicine woman, dukun, finds something black when it was last seen, 
this indicates that the thief is probably a butcher or meat dealer, has a calm or serious 
disposition, is fond of fire and of iron, and probably has a stable of livestock. The 
accuracy ot this system of det rmining theft depends upon the normative force of 
environment. That is, not all butchers wear black, use iron and own a stable, but most 
butchers and meat dealers traditionally seek to ac quire these characteristics to identify 
themselves with their social division. When a household object is lost, a Javanese used 
to count the inner abutments of his roof on the basis of the attributes of each division: 
garden, Gana, weak, broken, Shri. If the last abutment coincides with “weak,” the 
division in which this word occurs determines the locale, in this case the kitchen, 
where the lost object must be sought.® 

J. Ph. Duyvendak, /nleiding tot de Ethnologte van de Indische Archipel, 3d ed. (Groningen, 
Djakarta, 1946), p. 117 

4W. H. Rassers, “Kebajan,” Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch 
Indié, C (1938), 387-3890 


5 See W. H. Rassers, De Pandji Roman (diss. Leyden; Antwerp, 1922) and his “Over den 


oorsprong van het Javaansche Toneel,” Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van Neder 
landsch-Indié, LXXXVIII 1931), 431ff.; also Th. Pigeau Javaansche wichelarij en classificatie,” 
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In addition to this fivefold division the Javanese have a dual social order, which is 
especially evident in the wayang, and in which East and South are grouped together 
opposite West and North. Of the two conflicting parties portrayed, the Kaurawas be 
long to the first half, the Pandawas to the other. The puppets representing the Kau 
rawas, who are avaricious, are generally painted white and red; those depicting the 
Pandawas, who are “serious,” calm and phlegmatic, are dark, usually black. The dual 
social division is probably a remnant of the old tribal organization prevalent in Indo 
nesia,” in which a tribe is divided into exogamous halves, each divided in turn into 
two clans or moieties which establish an asymmetric connumbium, certain aspects of 
which are again evident in the wayang. (In Minangkabau in Western Sumatra and on 
Amboyna in Eastern Indonesia the tradition of such divisions is still preserved.) The 
fifth social division, which included the king and the aristocracy, the goddess Shri, 
eloquence, multicolored, and so on, were the “third” element, which united the dual 
divisions and gave them meaning. Social stability and love for peace and order in 
harmony, toto tentrem, were thus represented by the highborn, who were “divine” in 
that they stood for the higher cosmic unity which earthly society reflected. In the five 
fold order, East and South belong as one unit to the underworld, while West and 
North, the second unit, belong to the upper world. This concept recurs in the wayang, 
for the Kaurawas belong to the nether regions, the divine Pandawas to the heavenly 
realm. Animal and plant life also have their place. Most vegetables and varieties of 
meat belong either in the first (peasant) or fourth (butcher) division. Although di 
vergent data make construction of the classification of the animal and plant kingdoms 
impossible, a complete ordering probably existed. Such “systems of correspondences,” 
of which the Chinese yang and yin principle representing “male” and “female” is a 
good example, are of course widespread. A male-female dualism also exists in many 
areas in Indonesia." 

In the Javanese world view, an irrational component which the people believe up 
sets the ordered integration of society is animism.” Everything in nature has a soul 
which can leave its habitat to roam at will and influence men’s lives. Animism and 
dynamism are not often carefully separated in this view. Connected with animism 
are forms of fetishism (the worship of certain concrete material objects believed to 


possess extraordinary powers), spiritism (the invocation of the souls of the dead), and 


shamanism (the ritual of attempting to possess another person by a spirit). Javanese 
spirits are called Ayang or yang ‘deity,’ terms which are reflected in the daily Muslim 
prayer called sembahyang (from sembah, ‘reverence’). The most important among the 


innumerable yang are the danyang desa, the village gods and guardian spirits, who 


may reside in a large, shady tree overlooking the village, in a huge or curiously shaped 
rock near it, or, less frequently, even in the royal jewels of a king or an aristocrat at 


the court or administrative center Periodically the village Spirits require a teast, 


Feesthundel van het Bataviasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, II (Bata 
12-20; and Duyvendak, Dp. 118 

®See my “Structural Change in Indonesian Society,” Economic Development and Cultural 
Change, 1 (1952), 216-228, and literature cited therein 


la, 1929) 


7 See also R. Van Dijk, Samenleving en Adatrechtsvorming (diss., Leyden; The Hague, 194% 
pp 20ff 
* For data in this and subsequent paragraphs, | have relied \. van Hien 
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selametan, for al! fortune or misfortune in a community depends on their disposition. 
Any important building, large house, or market also possesses a deity; even the culti 
vation of rice, the staple crop, is surrounded by intricate fetishism and ritual.” Mis 
fortunes and upheavals which destroy the smooth functioning of society are ascribed 
to evil spirits. War and dacoity, personal ambition and greed to advance be yond one’s 
station in life, and all illnesses are caused by bad village spirits, some of whom have 
special names and are prominent in mythology and the wayang. Old spirits familiar to 
the Javanese are sewan and serap, who cause convulsions and children’s diseases; 
lampor, the noisy, who causes floods and dropsy; butas or giants, who create ambition 
and devour heavenly bodies during eclipses. Certain heroes, like Pandji, who invented 
the kris, and Nyai Loro Kidul, “the Queen of the Southern Ocean,” are still revered 
even among nominal Muslims, for they too have powers to assist or to inflict their 
wrath on society. Hinduism and Islam have added several supernatural beings to the 
Javanese spirit world, or have merged their spirits with those ot the Javanese. The 
Hindu celestial nymphs, widadari, and the Islamic spirits and devils, jin or setan, are 
easily identified in the popular mind with indige nous de ities. 

T he worship of the dead is conne ted primarily with the annual memorial ritual 
for the original founder of the vill ige, ¢ hakal bakal de a, who first cleared the land on 
which the community came into be ing, and secondly with the veneration of sacred 
graves, kramat. A festive meal is often served simultaneously to the village guardian 
spirit, danyang desa, and the founder of the village, chakal desa. The most important 
graves worshipped are those of the first apostles of Islam in Java, notably Sjeh Ibn 
Maulana in Cheribon, West Java, and the first Sultan of Demak in Central Java. The 
greater the power of the deceased during his lifetime, the greater the fear and respect 
for him. Other souls which inspire particular reverence and awe are those of women 
who have died in childbirth, and have been robbed of motherhood. Jealous and re 
vengeful, they are believed ready to attack women in labor to make them share their 
lot. The name of these spirits, kunti anak, is probably derived from mati anak, mean 
ing death from childbirth. A kunti anak is portrayed as a beautiful, long-haired 
woman, with a huge opening in her back which goes through her body, and who 


constantly bursts into shrill laughter. As she fears brooms and cannot stand onions o1 


knives, they are often placed near the bed of a woman in labor to drive this spirit 
away. 


Other Javanese spirits include the gendruwo, a monstrous figure with bulging 
eyes, who frightens children by shaking trees in which he dwells and by throwing 
sand. The wewe, a tall witchlike woman, also lives in the woods and steals children, 
whom she hides under her breasts. The phosphorescent ghosts, Aantu, include the 
house spirit, hantu omah, the forest spirit, hantu alas, the ghost of the seas, hantu laut, 
and the wood spirit, hantu kaju. 

The influence of the spirit world is reflected in various traditional weapons, espe 
cially the kris. Many of the numerous legends about the kris originated during the 
Hindu-Javanese period, a few previously. Raden Pandji, a popular mythological hero, 
and King Sakutram of the Hindu epoch are generally revered as inventors of the 
kris, which originally was part of any warrior’s equipment and indispensable to any 
one when en grand tenue. Court etiquette, the dance, and the wayang, give the kris 

‘J. de Jong, Het Geestesleven der volken van Indonesié (Groningen, Djakarta, 1948), pp 
35-43 
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an important, sometimes symbolic, place.’® Every kris is believed to possess a special 


ower, emanating from a spirit, which goes with a transferred kris for good or evil, at 
g Z 


the spirit’s discretion. Some krisses are said to bring good fortune, others to be espe 


cially effective against robbers or wild animals. Makers of the kris, called empu, re 
quire long calculations, abstinence, and meditation before fashioning a new kris, and 
are held in almost religious esteem. The purification, tapa, is close to yoga. Among 
the aristocracy today, as in the past, the kris is frequently an heirloom, pusaka, identi 
fied with the divine guidance of the cosmos, in which the family shared through the 
kris. To lose or sell such an heirloom invited chaos and death, for with it left divine 
protection. 

In this fearful spirit world, which so decisively interferes with ordered creation 
and social stability the Javanese believes he has discovered ngelmu, the knowledge of 
how to communicate with and control the spirit world. ngelmu, which consists of 
‘an archaic mixture of philosophical and theological concepts, formulas and incanta 
tions of Indonesian, Hindu, or Arabian origin, enables life to be prolonged, an enemy 
defeated, or a son conceived. One magic formula, rapal, in the ngelmu is called bala 
srewu (bala, ‘army’; srewu, archaic for sewu, ‘thousand’) and loosens a magical army 
of “a thousand spirits” upon one’s opponent in battle and thus insures victory. An un 
faithful wife may be brought back by the formula of puter geling ‘to turn around.’ 
A recalcitrant heart can be won through the nge/mu with the assistance of a medicine 
man or woman who casts a spell, guna, and bewitches the loved one. The medicine 
man can also lift the spell. Incurable diseases, especially epilepsy, are attributed to the 
tukang tenung or controller of spirits, who unleashes the disease, for a small] fee. An 
other controller must be called in to drive the disease away. Persons, usually women, 
who behave insanely, and are said to be possessed by spirits, are generally revered and 
called kesurupan or kerangingan. They act as,mediums or assist medicinemen who 
require much magic and many incantations. The feebleminded and insane are r 
garded as permanently under the control of spirits, not always evil 

Fetishism, particularly in connection with amulets, is still widespread in Java 
Musical instruments especially the gamelan, certain precious stones, mustika, and 
meteorites, untuh ‘teeth of lightning,’ have special power and are inhabited or con 
trolled by spirits. Ina separate class is the jimat, a written amulet in corrupt Arabic, 
which is made and sold usually by Aadjis. Its potency determines the price 

By his magic and exorcism, the medicine man or woman, of which most villages 
have at least one, performs an indispensable function in Javanese society. Medicine 
men with special powers attract a nation wide clientele. Most Javanese dukuns are 
women, of whom the more popular are more self-denying practitioners who help in 
sickness and in birth, provide amulets, interpret dreams, detect thieves, and predict 
the future. They practice the ancient art of massage, pidjet and urut, to dispel mus 
cular weariness. They classify maladies as either “hot” or “cold” and are said to be 
particularly adept in treating festering wounds with a poultice of copper sulphate, 
troesi, and in alleviating a patient of gas, masoek angin. Their special stones for grind 
ing herbs—a long rectangular stone, pipisan, and a short cylindrical one, gandik—are 
buried with them. Though these practitioners are usually revered, magic and sorcery 
do not, however, meet with open social approval, for they interfere with the divinely 

°On the origin and mythology of the kris see W. H. Rassers, “On the Javanese Kris, 
Bydragen tot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, XC\X (1940), so7ff 
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planned natural course of events. Javanese tolerate the passionate and ambitious per- 
son, who secks to control another’s life or wishes for riches, but make him aware of 
the final reckoning with the higher unity of which all living:creatures are part and 


which does not long tolerate willful interference with its laws. 


The influence of the spirit world on society is also evident in the Javanese explana 


tion about such extra-social patterns of behavior as amok, which is commonly under- 
stood to be the berserk fury which seizes an individual and leads him to fight and 
destroy everything and everyone in sight until he is exhausted or killed. He is some- 
times believed to have been seized by an evil spirit, perhaps a buta. Psychologically 
amok has been explained as resulting from shame over the loss of face, maloe, or over 
an unworthy deed which the community has punished." This berserk behavior, 
old in Java, is one of the few ways in which an individual can break through the tight 
bounds of his stratified environment. Apparently an inflexible, confined and unper- 
missive environment is the essence of amok, for when an individual finds unbearable 
the bonds of his community and the rigid divisions and prescriptions of his class con- 
scious society, his frustration cannot find an outlet and amok is the result. Javanese 
view him as a genuinely tragic figure, for whom society has become an object of hatred 
rather than reverence and adherence. The element of tragedy is amplified by the fact 
that amok is a transgression of the traditional knightly ideal of utmost self-control, 
kaprawiran.’* Sudden loss of self-control leads to death. There is latent sympathy 
for the amok maker, but no approval. The phenomenon has recently occurred in 
those areas with a strong counter-accultural force such as Westernization and village 
reorganization, Amok was rife in Pasar Minggu, a village near Djakarta where dis 
integration of village life and the disappearance of tradition, folklore, and the wayang 
under modern urban influences have created traumatic disturbances. Amok, it should 
be emphasized, requires social participation: there must be those on whom the amok 
maker can inflict his wrath. Perhaps for this reason, it has had, as an institution, a 
connection with the traditional and ancient organized dacoity’® and gangsterism 
which were potent in the nihilistic nationalist upsurge during the revolution. How 
ever this must remain as yet a supposition. 

Animism and the fourfold clan division with its class distinctions and social hier- 
archy constitute the basis of most of Javanese folklore and social tradition. A third 
factor is the influence of the world religions, notably Hinduism and Islam. The for 
mer is no longer a powerful cultural force in Java, although some of its concepts and 
symbols were closely interwoven with the basic motifs of Javanese life long before the 
coming of the first Muslims and Europeans. Islam retains its hold, however, and 
many aspects of Javanese ethos are understandable only against an Islamic back- 
ground. As the sociological importance of Islam has already been analyzed,'* only 
certain folkloristic aspects of Islam in Java will here be noted. 

‘2PM. van Wulfften Palthe, “Geestesstoornis en Gemeenschapsstructuur,” Keesings Historisch 
Archief, CCLXXII (5 Sept. 1936), 2438 

12 W. F. Stutterheim, “lets over de cultuurbasis onzer leerlingen,” Publicaties van het Bureau 
van de Onderwijsraad, Mededeclingen VI, 12 (Batavia, 1931), 22-30 

'8On the sociological function of the Javanese dacoit band and its role in recent years see 
D. H. Meyer, Japan wint den oorlog. Documenten over Java (Maastricht, 1946), pp. 19-27, 9& 
105; and the same author's “Over het bendewezen op Java,” Indonesié, II (1949), 178ff. 

'*See W. F. Wertheim, Effects of Western Civilization on Indonesian Society (New York, 
1950), pp. 50-67 
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The Javanese is not so much a Muslim as Muslim minded. Though nominally a 
Shahite, the intricacies of tradition, Aadith, and doctrine of duty, fiké, the differences 
between fikh schools, madhabs, and even the major passages of the Koran may be 
unfamiliar to him. Nevertheless, many Javanese regularly attend their mosque, submit 
at least overtly to the five fundamental requirements of the faith and to Islamic laws 
of marriage and inheritance, and revere mosque officials and Aadjs. But for the rest, 
Islam has been adapted to existing traditions and its doctrinal requirements have been 
strangely applied. Animism, Hinduism, and ancient class distinctions have blended 
their precepts with Islam. 

The average Indonesian Muslim reverences not only Allah and the Prophet, but 
also traditional deities and spirits, many of Hindu origin. Animism and the spirit 
world have not lost their influence through Islam. During the period of veneration of 
the dead, which is usually in the eighth month of the Islamic year, Rawah, ritual 
meals are dedicated not only to ancestors but to the Islamic prophets—offerings ar 
made to Joseph, Jusup, for beautiful children, to Solomon, Suleman, for a rise in rank, 
and to Mos S, Musa, for renown in courage and wisdom. Prayers to Allah are made at 
traditional sacred places—graves of Hindu kings or under big banyan trees wher 
village spirits reside. In some areas the ashes ot a burned Koran are eaten, because, 
so it is said, the godhead (Allah or the Hindu Batara Guru?) thus enters one. The 
wayang and the gamelan which are to some extent cultural products of the Hindu 
Javanese periods are incorporated into Islamic feasts. Early Muslim leaders apparently 
deliberately introduced gamelans (because of their past popularity) at the sacred feast 
of the Prophet's birth, Sekaten, in order to draw people. Hindu influence in Indo 
nesian Islam is also apparent in the mystic Islamic schools such as the Sjatariah, the 
Quadariah, and the Nagsjabandiah which were influenced by Hindu mysticism. 
Hindu Indian influence extends even to the ar¢ hite cture of some Indone Slan mosques, 
the roofs of which resemble the layered stone on the roof of the Hindu temple, 
tjandi.’” Thus the Javanese’s identification with Islam is not so much in its religious 


doctrines but in a demonstrative participation in such cultural aspects which blend 


animism, Hinduism, and Islam, such as various feastdays most of which are Muslim 
in origin. Because his realization that he is a Muslim is then perhaps most acute, his 


observance of them will be noted. The chief feast days in the Islamic calendar are 


1.29 Ruwah. Ruwah, the Javanese name for the Arabic month Sjaban, the eighth 
month of the Islamic year is derived from the Arabic arwah, plural of ru, or soul 
During this Mohammedan “All souls” month of 29 days, the graves of parents and 
ancestors are visited and cleaned. Because on the day before the fasting and religiou: 
retreat, Puasa begins, everyone, but especially the Muslim, bathes, the Javanese call 
it bathing day, padusan. According to Javanese tradition the month of Puasa brings 
forgiveness more or less for all law violations, During the five holy nights (hada 
nights or “the descent of the revelation ) religious meals or maleman (from 
Javanese malem or night) are served in all villages. In the evening lights ar 
in the front yard, SO that the revelation may descend. 


2. Lebaran Puasa. At the end of the thirty day Puasa month comes Lebharan Puasa 


also known as Hart Rajah, Hari Besar (literally ‘great day’) or Garebeg Puasa. This 


Noto Soeroto, “Wat is Sekaten?,” /ndonesté, \ 


M. Djyalal, “De Islam in Indonesi in Indonesiérs Sf 
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feast day falls on the first of Sawal, the ninth month of the Arabian year; it is some 
times erroneously called “Javanese new year.” Early in the morning, in villages and 
cities people pray in mosques or at local sacred places, and in special festive garments 
visit parents, friends, and superiors to ask forgiveness for offenses committed. Feasts 
are held; pawned articles are redeemed if only for this day and much money is bor- 
rowed for the festivities. Those who have not as yet distributed their obligatory char 
ity gifts, pitrah, do so now. Because participation in Lebaran Puasa is a religious obli 
gation for which money must be obtained, Javanese unions have called strikes to force 
employers to pay special Lebaran premiums. 

3. Lebaran Hadj. This falls on the tenth day of the month Zulhijjah, the twelfth 
month of the Islamic year, and combines feast and sacrifice. Small cattle are sacrificed 
according to Muslim law. According to Muslim belief, the sacrificed animals serve the 
sacrificer as mount on “the plain of resurrection,” where all gather for the last judg 


ment. Because Javanese generally believe the month Zulhijjah to be a period of good 
fortune, family rites, particularly marriage and circumcision or a pilgrimage to Mecca 
are, as far as possible, begun or held on this day. 

4. Asjurah 10 Mwharram. The tenth Muharram or Sura is a day for the commem 
oration of Husin, the grandson of the Prophet who, as the legitimate head of the 
Muslim congregation, imam, revolted against the Omiyah Caliphs and became a mar 
tyr on this day. Feasts are modest, consisting of rice porridge with side dish« 
sura. 


s, bubur 


5. 12 Maulud. In the third month, Rabi'ul-awal, the birthday of the Prophet is cele 
brated. This day gained slow recognition in Islamic countries, but its popularity is 
growing. All villages hold feasts, and Surakarta and Djokjakarta have a more elab 
orate commemoration, Seven days before the birthday a fair is held in the great 
square of each city. The sacred gamelans sekati, relics of the Hindu-Javanese epoch, 
are played on platforms erected in front of the great mosque, masjid ageng. Because 
of the gamelans the feast is called Sekaten. Government officials as well as Javanese 
princes participate or attend special ceremonies held at court where a huge feast is 
given. 


6. 27 Rajab. The holy night of the month Rajaé, the seventh of the Muslim year, 


which falls on the twenty-seventh, commemorates the ascension of the Prophet and 
is called Lailat al Mi'raj, the night of the ascension or vision. According to tradition, 
on this night, Mohammed, accompanied by the Angel Gabriel on the winged horse, 
surak, visited Jerusalem and thence proceeded directly to heaven. In memory of this 


occasion recitations are given at the mosques and pious legends about tl 


he ascension 
are widely told. 


Although schoolmen and religious leaders have a profound understanding of 
Islam, the participation ot most Javanese in the precepts ot the faith is lin ited to 
the se few outw ard aspects of ritual, law, and commemoration, The y do not, however, 
take Islam lightly, for through the centuries the It Islam has become 
their unique way of life. Islam has become a matter of nationality, a folk characteristic 
that distinguishes them from other ethnic groups in the islands."® Yet it 


identified with 


1S abundantly 
clear that Islam in Indonesia has meaning primarily for the masses in terms of its 


adaptation to ancient pre-Islamic folkways, as is clear, for example, from the persist 


‘8 H. Bouman, Enige Beschouwingen over de ontwikkeling van het Indonesisch Nationalisme 
op Sumatra’s Westkust (Groningen, 1949), Pp. 43 
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ence of ancestor veneration mixed with the worship of Islam “saints.”'' Islam hi 
profoundly influenced the development of anti-Dutch nationalism in Java. 

Since the advent of colonial times, particularly since the nineteenth century, the 
traditional Javanese world view has been subjected to various Western influences.’® 
The static subordinate character of society has partly been replaced by a dynamic 
modernization and by bourgeois individualism which are in part the result of na 
tionalism. Many areas in Java appear to be in a state of flux. Past traditions have been 
imposed by Western nationalist principles of political democracy and “social justice.” 
Sut in the interior much of the old order still lives; there is acculturation which uti 
lizes traditional culture concepts to express modern influences. A striking example 
is the development of the wayang, always a unique index of the traditions of Javanese 
society. In Central and Eastern Java today a form of wayang, called wayang suluh, 
has recently developed, in which the plot and the puppets no longer represent tradi- 
tional events and heroes of the Javanese drama, but contemporary persons and occur 
ences, such as revolutionary soldiers, airplane attacks, President Soekarno, the Dutch 
Lieutenant Governor-General Van Mook, the negotiations and struggle with the 
Dutch and so on. The puppets resemble those of the wayang kulit of the past, ex 
cept that they are clothed in modern dress.'* Elsewhere in Java, a village revival which 


has been apparent of late is designed to strengthen rural social economy and increase 
production. Significantly, traditional cooperation and socially integrative behavior, 
which have characterized Javanese village society since pre-Hindu times are stressed. 
The goal is harmonious social development according to pronounced collectivist pat 


terns of economic behavior and sanctioned by family ties and concepts of mutual as 
sistance. Appeals have been made to traditional subordination of individual interest 
to state and society, and self-discipline and social cohesion have become political dogma 
in the new Indonesia. Contemporary Java may well continue to exhibit established 
social techniques and patterns of behavior for some time to come. 


Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


17 See R. L. Mellema, De Islam in Indonesie, in het bijzonder op Java (Amsterdam, 
PP. 44-47 

18 See my “Patterns of Western Influence in Indonesia,” American Sociological Revieu 
(1952), 421-430. 

19 Burger, “Structuurveranderingen ... ,” p. 110 
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Russtan Potypuonic Epics:—In view of the fact that Russian epic songs, byliny, have 





in the past been thought to be strictly monophonic (melodic), it is of interest to find that in 
the recent large collection of Don Cossack folk songs by A. Listopadov (Pesni donskikh 
Kazakov | Moscow, 1949], I, pt. 1) is included a group of about seventy polyphoni 
byliny. These are usually sung by three separate voices and are in a style similar in nature 
and complexity to the Russian polyphoni folk songs at large. Since some recently 
published collections of byliny by the Russian Academy of Sciences from the North of 
Russia also contain a number ol polyphonic examples, we can be reasonably certain that 
we are not dealing with exceptions. This information is offered here because Listopadov’s 
collection is not easily accessible to most American scholars, and because its appearance 


makes necessary a change in the accepted notions about the nature of Russian epic songs. 


Detroit, Michigan Bruno Nett! 
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lwo CuumMasH Lecenp The Chumash tribe, which occupied the mainland Santa 
Barbara shore and offlying Channel Islands of Southern California, is estimated to have 
numbered not less than 8,000 in 1709, when visited by the Spanish overland expedition 
whose purpose was to found mission establishments for propagation of the Catholic faith. 
They are now extinct, except for perhaps one or two much adulterated survivors who 
retain some knowledge of the language; the culture and people are gone, their only physical 
traces being in the numerous archaeological sites, some of which have been excavated and 
reported upon.’ The Spaniards were little interested in recording facts of native culture, 
and our knowledge of these people is regrettably incomplete.’ Linguistically the Chumash 
spoke a language of the far-flung Hokan stock, and no fewer than seven dialects of 
Chumash have been identified.” 

On 4 July 1887, Lorenzo G. Yates of Santa Barbara sent to J. W. Powell, Director of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, two myths which he had recently obtained from the 
nearly extinct Ventura Indians whose name for themselves he gave as Ka-kap-mis-khon-a-ka. 
Yates notes that “these lege nds appear to have been expl inatory of the dances in which the 
various incidents are dramatically rendered.” 

Acknowledgment is here made to M.W., Stirling, Director of the BAE, for permitting 
me to publish this brief but unique record of the culture of the vanished Chumash of the 


Santa Barbara region. The Yates legends are catalogued as manuscript No. 848 in the 


BAE 


of the Chumash area, see R. F. Heizer, A Bibliography 


California Archaeological Survey, IV (Berkeley, 1949) 
“Fo laries vh known A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of Calitorn 
BAE Bull., LXXVII ishington, 1925), ¢ hapter 2 P. C. Orr, Archaeology of Mescalitan 
Island and Customs of the Canalino, Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History Occa Pay er 
V (Santa Barbara, 1943); J. P. Harrington, Culture Element Distributions: X1X. Central 
fornia Coa niv. of California Anthropological Records, VII, No. 1 (Berkeley, 1942); R. I 
ta Indian Linguistic Records: The Mission Indian Vocabularies of H. WU 
of California Anthropological Records, XV, No. 2 (Berkeley, 1954, in pres 
Handbook, pp 553; R. F. Heizer, California Indian Linguistic Record 
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KUANYAMA AMBO MAGIC’! 


3y Epwin M. Logs 


1. Kuanyama Witchcraft. 2. Kuanyama Doctors. 3. Kuanyama Magicians. 4. Kraal 
Moving Magic. 5. Sacred Animals and Omens 


1. KUANYAMA WITCHCRAFT 

1. Introduction: the Kuanyama location and culture. The Kuanyama Ambo are 

located on the northern fluvial flood plateau of South West Africa. They are a cat 

. tle-raising and agricultural Bantu people. All of the eight main Ambo tribes had 
divine kings until 1915, when Ambo land was siezed from the Germans by the 
South African troops. Four of the Ambo tribes, but not the Kuanyama, still have 
kings. The Kuanyama, however, at present are the most powerful and numerous of 
the eight tribes. The Kuanyama have been described in “Transition Rites of the 
Kuanyama Ambo.”* A more complete account, “The Kuanyama Ambo,” is now in 
preparation for press. In the present paper some mention will be made of the magical 
rites of the neighboring Nyanyeka of the Portuguese Huila plateau to the North, 
where we have literature giving good information on native magic and witchcraft.* 
The Nyanyeka, like the Kuanyama, are a cattle-raising and agricultural people. They 
emphasize cattle-raising even more than the Kuanyama, but less than the Herero to 
the South. 

This series of papers on Kuanyama magic has been obtained from literature, both 
published and in manuscript form, and from informants. The rites described are at 
present strictly prohibited by the churches and by law, and can not be observed. 
Therefore, two methods were used in collecting new data for this paper. First, in 
formants were intervie wed. These informants were older clansmen who actually had 
witnessed the native secret rites and customs, and headmen and former witch 
doctors: the foremost of these was Moses Kavanyje. Second, native text material 
was obtained, interlineal translations wer« made, and these led to careful interviews 
with the authors. Finally, in writing the results of the investigations the new material 
obtained has been carefully checked with the older missionary writings. 

The subject matter of Kuanyama magic will be divided into six main parts 
1. Kuanyama Witchcraft; 2. Kuanyama Doctors; 3. Kuanyama Magicians; 4. Kraal 
Moving Magic; 5. Sacred Animals and Omens. 

1.2. Kuanyama health conditions. Kuanyama religion hinges, in the main, on rain 
making, the fertility ol humans, ( attle, and the soil, and on health The last aspect 158 
emphasized in these papers on magic. The land is unhealthy with malaria endemic 


will ay pear later in thi olun 


Loelt Transition Rites of the Kuanyama Ambo {frican Studies (1 
>The Nyanyek 1 are called the Va Nyancka by R. R. P P Lang 
Tribu des Va-Nyaneka,” Mission Rohan-Chabot, V (Corbeil, France, 1 


ind « 
93 Phe older form of 


spelling, as it appears on maps, is used here. The Nyanyeka believe that they have ended from 
their totemic animal, the snake. The name means “the Snake People.” The Nyanycka language is 


akin to the Kuanyama language, but Nyanyeka customs are somewhat more archaic than Kuan 
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and thought by the natives to be due to witchcraft. The missionaries have sought to 
ameliorate health conditions by the establishment of hospitals. In order for the reader 
to understand native curing practices, a classified list of diseases, as given in the gov- 
ernment report of 1939 is presented below. The government has classified 5,919 cases 
of sickness treated that year in the Anglican Missions of Kuanyama land: 


Ankylostomiasis and other worms 11 
Dysentery, amoebic 2 
Dysentery, bacillar: 7 
Malaria 


1,614 
Mumps 


252 
Tuberculosis, pulmonary 2 (1 death)* 
Syphilis 188 
Gonorrhoea II 
Rheumatic fever and rheumatism I 
Snakebite 

Far and Mastoid 290 
Eye and Annexa 

Pleurisy 6 
Pneumonia 3 
Diarrhea and enteritis 28 
Gastric Ulcer 52 
Gastritis 

Diseases of the breast 

Carbuncle 

Diseases of the skin and annexa 

Fractures ‘ 
Burns (1 death)* 
Other injuries 

Minor ailments 

Minor operations 


Total 5,919 


* The deaths given are only for those which took place in the hospital. 


The Kuanyama are a growing people, at present numbering about 60,000 in South 
West Africa. In 1938 it was estimated that births totaled 52.8 per thousand and deaths 
25.8 per thousand. 


It will be observed that malaria is the greatest cause of disease, the patients num- 
bering 1,614. Ovamboland is only 3,300 feet above sea level, and is located in the sub- 
tropics. It has no natural drainage system, other than the gradual tilt of the land 
towards the Etosha Pan to the South, and a rather high water table. For the most 


part the rains stay in vleis and ponds and dry up by natural evaporation. 


Ténjes writes that “malaria, called by the natives oluidi, is the greatest evil in 
Ovamboland. It occurs, as a rule, the strongest at the end of the rainy season, March 
until May. ... There is no blackwater fever in Ondonga, but all Europeans get it sooner 
or later in Kuanyama land (twenty miles to the north). In many years malaria is 
epidemic among the natives, but I saw only one case of blackwater fever among 
them.” * 


*H. Ténjes, Ovamboland (Berlin, 1911), p 
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Pneumonia is not uncommon in the winter, especially among the aged, for the 
people wear the same clothing, or lack of it above the waist, winter and summer. The 
temperature in June and July may get down to freezing in the early mornings. Yet 
only three admissions to the hospitals were caused by pneumonia. The native doctor 
is not called in for a common cold, but the sufferer lights the twigs of an unidentified 
tree called omchongo and inhales the smoke. After this, cold water is drawn up 
through the nose. “In case of inflammation of the lungs cuts are made on the patient's 
back. For a stiff neck a man is summoned who already has killed a person; the killer 
twists with force the head of the sufferer.”° 

Dysentery is common among the Kuanyama, and, among o-her reasons, is be 
lieved to be due to breaking the sex taboos at time of festivals. For this the doctors 
give a decoction of the ompundubu bush in a soup of goat meat. Tuis bush was not 
identified, but various astringents are given for stomach and int«<-‘nal disturbances, 
and work fairly well.® Twenty-eight cases of diarrhea, seven cases of bacillary, and 
two cases of amoebic dysentery were admitted to the hospitals In "935. 

Diseases of the eyes are widespread, as is shown by the 513 hospital admissions. 
These diseases frequently lead to blindness of the aged. Ténjes’ believes that the 
trouble starts in the first day of a child’s life when fat and red ocher are put on the 
child’s face, and some of the rancid fat may get into its eyes. Furthermore, the child’s 
face is not protected from flies. In the winter time fires are made in the small round 
sleeping huts, which soon fill with smoke. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis accounts for the 188 cases admitted to the hospitals, and 
rheumatic fever and rheumatism for seventeen cases. Lebzelter states that “rheuma- 
tism formerly was hardly known in the country, and the same was true of tuberculo 
sis. Today both are common. Rheumatism is called ‘Herero land sickness.’”” It is 
quite possible that rheumatism is caused by the use of European clothing, which, 
when wet, may cause sickness. 

The native food, consisting largely of millet porridge, is constipating, and the 
Kuanyama are much given to the use of enemas. Children are said to be given enemas 
twice daily. Worms (onteku) frequently occur among the children, and are com 


batted by an evening enema containing a decoction of the roots of the ompopu tree.” 

Gonorrhoea has been widespread in Ovamboland since the native men have gone 
South to work for the Whites. Yet only eleven cases were treated in the hospitals, 
while there were 188 cases of syphilis. Lebzelter states that syphilis is widespread 
only among the Kuanyama Ambo.” Since this is where the Anglican hospitals are 


located, the presence of these hospitals may have accounted for the large number of 
admissions for this disease. 


We saw no cases of leprosy among the Kuanyama of Southwest Africa, but sev 
eral among the Kuanyama of Portuguese Angola. Lebzelter claims that in Southwest 
Africa this disease is concealed from the Europeans." Five hundred and ninety-four 
natives were admitted to the hospitals for minor skin troubles. 


V. Lebzelter, Eingeborenenkulturen in Stidwest- und Stid Afrika, Il (Leipzig 
Lebzelter, Eingeborenenkulturen, Ul, p. 233 


1934) 
7 Ténjes, Ovamboland, p. 21. 
® Lebzelter, Eingeborenenkulturen, Il, p. 233 
® Lebzelter, Eingeborenenkulturen, il, p. 233 
Lebzelter, Eingeborenenkulturen, il, p 
Lebzelter, Eingeborenenkulturen, 11, 1 
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Dropsy is called osimba akalunga, and is believed to be sent to a sinner by the 
High God Kalunga. Perhaps for this reason the sickness was not seen in the hospitals. 

In spite of the universal custom among the pagan Kuanyama of both sexes of 
knocking out the two lower incisors, the natives who remain.on the reservation have 
very fine white teeth which they clean and which last until old age. Toothache, how- 
ever, does occur. In this case the native tries to kill the throbbing nerve with a heated 
porcupine quill or a glowing wood coal.'* Dental service is not listed for the hospitals. 

The hospitals do not take care of the insane. To a large extent insanity is accounted 
for by spirit possession. If exorcism fails, the possessed is supposed to become a doctor. 

1.2. The Kuanyama supernatural world. Unlike the care which the natives receive 
in the hospitals, native treatment of disease is adjusted to a belief in witchcraft and the 
supernatural world; an explanation of the latter follows. 

The High God Kalunga is not entirely otiose. He is prayed to for rain, and is sup 
posed to dispense good and evil to the people according to their deserts. Good is dis 
pensed in the form of food, evil by sickness and famine.” 

Besides Kalunga, there are four varieties of ghosts and demons, all capable of dis 
pensing sickness. These are divided as follows: 1. Ovakuamuhngu (sing. Oukua 
muhngu); 2. Ounikifa (sing. Okanikifa); 3. Oipumbu (sing. Osipumbu); 4. Oilulu 
(sing. Osilulu). 

In order to explain these terms, it is necessary to start with the soul concept. All 
plants, anim ils, and human beings, Le. all animate objec ts, have souls. | a h has but 
one soul. The word for life or soul is omuenjo, (pl. emuenjo). The soul is believed to 
be situated in the heart (omtima, pl. omitima) and to leave the body with the breath 
at time of death. A baby first gets its soul when it is named, so there is no mourning 
for an unnamed infant. The soul is supposed to leave the body in dreams or when a 
person faints. Sometimes, when old people cannot see themselves in the native looking 
glass, a pond of water, they believe that they soon will die. People formerly were 
afraid to have their pictures taken lest their souls be trapped. The witch (omulodi, pl. 
ovalodi) is supposed to possess a secret power (ouwanga) which permits him to eat a 
soul. The victim then sickens and dies unless a medicine-man intervenes. 

When a person dies his soul becomes a ghost (oukuamuhngu). The abode of these 


ancestral spirits is not rigorously defined. According to one belief, the souls of th 


nobles gather around Kalunga in the world above, while the souls of lesser people 


lead a miserable existence under the earth.’* One informant stated that poor people 
did not have their souls turn into ghosts at all; when they died they were finished. 
Again, it is believed that the souls of the dead linger around their graves. Sacrifices 
have to be made on the graves of powerful ancestors, especially on the graves of kings. 
Finally, it is thought that the ancestral spirits live in the East and the West. When 
curing, the medicine-man throws food in these two directions. The spirits of the West 
are thought to be evil and to cause madness, while the spirits ot the East are c nsid 
ered good. The two directions bear reference to sunrise and sunset. 

The spirits of the dead also are called emepo, which signifies a wind (the East 
wind?). When this wind blows it is considered a good omen. The missionaries trans 
late the Holy Spirit as emepo tapuki, the last word meaning ‘clear’ or ‘correct.’ 

12 Lebzelter, Eingchorenenkulturen, I, p 

8 Loeb, “Transition Rites,” p 

'* Loeb, “Transition Rites,” p 
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The ounikifa, like the ovakuamuhngu, are ghosts of the dead. But the ounskifa are 
not the ghosts of the common dead, but only of magicians (ehmule, sing. ohmule). 
Tonjes describes these spirits: 


The ounikifa may appear anywhere in the country and the people have a great dread 
of them. They only are visible towards evening, at twilight. As soon as they see a person 
they pursue him, at the same time raising a peculiar cry. Anyone who hears this at once 
takes to flight in order to reach a kraal. When the fugitive reaches this and pauses in the 
entrance, under the magical wood of its cross-beam, he is safe. The ounrkifa never enter a 
human dwe lling place 15 

It is said that the ountkifa have never actually been seen by the natives since they 


start running as soon as they hear their cries. Yet they are described as creatures half 


human, half dog; above they have heads, breasts, and arms, similar to people; below 


they are constructed like dogs. From observation of the footprints the following 
morning, some say that the spoors are canine; others that the footprints are human on 
one side and claws on the opposite side. These spirits are said to build small fires in 
the bush at night. 

Since a magician at death turns into an okanikfa and the people dread these appari 
tions, they seek to hinder their increase. As soon as the magician dies the relatives cut 
off his arms and legs and tear out his tongue. 

One informant, Nehemiah, once was present at the death of a noted magician. All 
the relatives gathered. One of them removed the whistles, sticks, and other charms 
from the corpse. Seated with them on, he was unable to stand up, so great was the 
magic of these charms. Another relative removed the implements and was able to 
remain upright while wearing them around his neck, proving that he was the proper 
person to inherit the charms and office. Presently the man visited a qualified medicine 
man, and, upon paying a cattle fee, became a full-fledged magician 

The oipumbu and the oiulu are spirits and not ghosts of the dead. The o:zpumbu 
are spiritual doubles which are said to appear before kings, members of the royal 
clan, and magicians, as omens of approa¢ hing death. 

Tonjes relates two stories about an osipumbu which appeared before the famous 
King Haimbili (the first of the independent Kuanyama kings) shortly before he hung 


himself In brief these were: 


One day there appears in the stamping place of the royal kraal a young and beautiful 
girl, who placed herself among the servants of King Haimbili and helped them at their 
work. No one knew who it was and all thought that it was one of the king’s wives. But it 
was an osipumbu. 

Some time later King Haimbili found himself always running short of milk. He sum 
moned a servant and was informed that he himself came to the cattle kraal and drank the 
milk. Haimbili ordered his servant to pour some milk on the floor. The o ipuml “ entered 
and drank the milk. 

On the morning altter the second visitation Haimbili sat with a strap in his hance 


door of his sleeping hut. Presently he entered the hut and hung himself with the 


The oilulu have their residence in the sacred grove near the ombala, or former 
residence ol the Kuanyama kings. Only the Big Men ol the country were allowed 
Toénjes, Ovamboland, p. 1 


® Tonye Ovamboland p. 19 
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entrance to this grove; they came there to interpret the omens or sacrifice for rain. 
According to an informant, “the work (osilonga) of the spirits in the grove was to 
make signs to the people of the country as to what would happen in the future.” The 
word osilonga now is used for work in general. The dead circumcised kings of the 
Kuanyama are buried in this grove which, therefore, is sacred. 

Toénjes writes: “If someone comes to the grove unsummoned, the oilulu who are 
armed with switches although invisible, are believed to fall upon him and drive him 
away. More than once I begged King Uejulu’s permission to visit the grove. But I 
never got it.”*? 

The members of our expedition visited the grove in 1948 under the leadership of 
a Catholic Father. The Father, remembering the reputation of the place, made the 
sign of the cross in the midst of its deep and dark woods. 

1.4. Kuanyama witchcraft and European witchcraft. The Kuanyama ideas of the 
supernatural, including their ideas of witchcraft, are neither illogical nor prelogical. 
They are, however, prescientific. As Bidney writes: “The distinction between the 
prescientific and scientific mentality is not psychological, but rather cultural, and does 
not reflect upon the inherent ability of a group of people to think logically.”** 

It may be said that non-scientific ideas of the supernatural rest on the foundation 
of real or pretended ignorance of natural causation. As Frankfort correctly states, 
“primitive mind looks, not for the ‘how,’ but for the ‘who’ when it looks for a cause.” ** 
Here Frankfort means the “non-scientific” or “prescientific” mind. Speaking of the 
Azande, Evans-Pritchard, in writing about witchcraft, frames the matter thus: “The 
Azande ordinarily use common sense, but they have no, or very few, scientific 
notions.” *° 

Thus, both European and Kuanyama ideas of witchcraft rest on the foundation of 
prescientific thinking. Yet there is a vital difference. The European, in the first half 
of the fifteenth century when the concept of witchcraft became a “faith,”*" was philo- 
sophically minded; he was firmly convinced of the spiritual conflict between good and 
evil in the universe. The Church was on the side of Good: the witches on the side 
of Satan and Evil. Witchcraft in Europe, as Murray believes, may have been an ac- 
tuality as far as the rites were concerned. If so, it was a retrogression towards earlier 
pagan ritual.** Thus, witchcraft in post-Mediaeval times was equated with heresy and 
for that reason was fought by the Church. Witchcraft in Europe was a doctrine, and 
granted the validity of the other beliefs held at the time, it was a logical doctrine. 

Primitive ideas of witchcraft, on the other hand, are of a motor rather than an in- 
tellectual variety; the African dances first and believes afterwards: his divinations, as 
he himself states, are his books. Seligman writes: “The Zande actualizes his beliefs 
rather than intellectualizes them, and their tenets are expressed in socially controlled 
behaviour rather than in doctrines.”** Hence, whether witchcraft was an actuality or 
not in Europe, it is extremely doubtful that it was actually acted out in Africa. Primi- 

1? Tonjes, Ovamboland, p. 200. 

‘8 T). Bidney, Theoretical Anthropology (New York, 1953), p. 158. 

‘9 H. Frankfort, Before Philosophy (London, 1951), p._23. 

20. E. Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft, Oracles and Magic Among the Azande (Oxford, 
1937), p. 12 

21'W. G. Sumner, War and Other Essays (New Haven, 1911), p. 105 
2M. A. Murray, The Witch-Cult in Western Europe (Oxford, 1921), p. 12 
28 Seligman, “Introduction,” in Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft, p. xviii. 
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tives have no heresies; therefore, primitive witchcraft is equated with incest and the 
unusual. The more unusual, and sometimes the more horrible, an act is, the more 
likely it is to be attributed to witches, and the more unlikely is its occurrence. Thus, 
if a Nyanyeka woman must kill her own child in order to have garden magic,** she 
probably will go without garden magic. If a Kuanyama witch before initiation must 
have intercourse with his mother, it is probable that there are no Kuanyama witches. 
Yet, from the viewpoint of ethnology and psychology, the fantasies of a people are 
just as important as their realities; it merely is unfortunate, as in the case of European 
witchcraft, that the investigator often is unable to separate the two. 

African witchcraft has two specialties not found elsewhere: the poison ordeal for 
witches, and the witch doctor who specializes in catching witches. African witchcraft 
also has certain features which are similar to European witchcraft, but are rare else- 
where among primitive peoples: the familiar spirit in animal form, and torture, con- 
fession, and burning of witches. 

Among the Navaho,”* however, we meet certain traits which are similar to both 
Europe and Africa. Among the Navaho, witches as were-animals meet at night to 
plan concerted action against victims, to initiate new members, to have intercourse 
with dead women, and to kill victims at a distance. Witches also roam at night in the 
skins of animals. The Navaho also kill a near relative, normally a sibling, as part of 
the initiation. Likewise, a confession by the witch is believed to be very helpful. The 
witch is deprived of food and water, and tortured into confession. The torture is simi 
lar to the Zuni case, where the witch is hung up by the thumbs. 

Witch burning, apparently, is found only in Europe and among certain cattle- 
raising peoples of Africa. The idea is one of purification. The witches not only are a 
danger, but they also are a blemish on the land. The idea back of the burning is that 
of purification. 

The Lango witches are clubbed to death and their bodies are burnt in a large 
fire. After this, even the ashes are carefully disposed of.*° 

The idea of the impurity of witches is very pronounced with the Nyanyeka. It is 
only by examining their ideas that we may realize the part purification plays in the 
punishment of witches, not only among the Kuanyama, but perhaps also in European 
history. Lang and Tastevin write: 


All those who have contracted an impurity by having an infirmity, in being victims of a 
misfortune, in transgressing either the laws of nature, or the usages or rites of religion, 
have to be purified. Among those who are “unclean” are disabled people; women who 
have given birth to twins; and people who forget and drink milk from sacred cows by 
the use of spoons. Widows also are unclean, as well as those who have received severe 
wounds and injuries, and those who have met a lion, a Bushman, or a Negrito. Formerly 
natives were considered impure if they had lived a long time in a foreign land or had 
been in contact with whites.?7 


Lang and Tastevin do not mention war customs in their book But, as among the 
Zulu and Ambo, a Nyanyeka killer certainly would have required purification. The 


24 Lang and Tastevin, “La Tribu des Va-Nyancka,” p. 191 

°C. Kluckhohn, Navaho Witchcraft, Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archacol 
ogy and Ethnology (1944), pp. 15, 16, 28 

767.H Driberg, The Lango A Nilotic Tribe of Uganda (London, 1923), 41 

’ Lang and Tastevin, “La Tribu des Va-Nyaneka,” p. 185 
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Ambo man was considered impure after killing a human being, or after giving birth 
to twins. The Ambo woman Was considered impure alter giving birth to a child, es 
pecially to twins, and after her husband died. Both men and women had to be purified 
by a doctor if they broke certain taboos. 


To the Nyanyeka purification ordinarily meant lustration with water; in serious 


cases, under running water. Finally, the native was sprinkled with the blood of a 
sacrificed goat or cattle. Until this was déne the native was separated from the life 
of the village and considered impure and dangerovs 


The Nyanyeka witch is called ono-ganga, a word which means doctor among the 


Ondonga Ambo. The witch, among the Nyanyeka, is considered extremely impure, 


and is accused of causing illnesses, misfortunes, and even deaths. Such a culprit, how 
ever, may be purified and then re-enter community life. The Ambo, on the other hand, 
never consider a witch as merely temporarily impure. 

Formerly,*” the Nyanyeka family which considered itself the victim of witchcraft 
summoned a witch doctor and brought a head of cattle and a goat to the place of 
investigation. When the doctor arrived he macerated certain plants in water and puri 
fied the witch by lustration. 

After this the witch was made to confess by being tortured with a string bound 
around his forehead and tightened by two pieces of wood, as among the Kuanyama. 
He was forced to tell where his essence of witchcraft was concealed. This evidently 
was outside of his body. If the essence was found, the executioner was satisfied by 
putting the assumed « ulprit on the skin of one of the slaughtered animals and ¢ utting 
him with knives until his blood flowed freely. This was considered a final purification. 

If, however, the witch refused to show his hiding place, or nothing was found 
there, he was burnt alive. The bones from the cremation were carefully kept to be 
thrown in divination. The doctors rubbed their faces with the ashes. 

A cremation was very expensive; three head of cattle had to be paid to the king 
and another three to the queen (queen mother? ). Seven head of cattle had to be paid 
if the cremation was performed without permission. Only the wealthy could afford a 
witch burning. A Nyanyeka proverb says, “the richer a man is, the more difficult he 
is to cure - 

It is quite possible that, similar to the Nyanyeka, Ambo witches at one time were 
burnt. At any rate, this was the former punishment of guilty couples who gave birth 
to a child before the woman went through her initiation and marriage ceremony, the 
efundula. 

While the Kuanyama witchcraft beliefs and practices bear striking resemblances 
to the European customs, they differ greatly from the Azande. This may be due to 
the fact that the Kuanyama are cattle-raising people while the Azande are entirely 
agricultural. I believe that it is for this reason that the Azande have idols and the 
Kuanyama have none. Therefore, while the Azande are so-called fetish worshippers, 
i.c., they believe that the idols have indwelling spirits, the Kuanyama, having no idols, 
likewise have no fetishes. The poison used by the Azande is itself a fetish; it works in 
detecting witches because of its indwelling spirit. The knife used by the Kuanyama 
witch doctor, however, for detecting witches has no indwelling spirit; it is the witch 
doctor himself who has the magical power. 

1.5. Magic and witchcraft in Negro Africa. Jeffries has listed some traits which dis 


* Lang and Tastevin, “La Tribu des Va-Nvaneka.” pp. 185-187 
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tinguish magic from witchcraft among the Jakun of West Africa.?* These traits hold 
true for all Negro Africa, and are important, for while the African medicine-man and 
magician are not molested in their professions, the witch is always a social outcast. 
The magician of black magic may be thought to cause wide spread havoc, yet appar 
ently nothing can be done about the matter exc pting that the medi ine-man tries to 
neutralize his work. Evidently, the magician is not considered impure, while the 
witch is. 

Jeffries distinguishes magic from witchcraft as follows: The magician, who is 
always a male, uses ritual, the spell, and a material substance, and his magical powers 


must be icquire | The witch, who the natives claim is usually a female, uses no 


ritual, no spell, and no material substance. Her power is innate. No matter what the 
usual form of inheritance may be, the female witch inherits her power in the female 
line. 

Among the Kuanyama the sorcerer may operate at any time, but the witch always 
operates at night. While the sorcerer uses the exuviae of his victim, such as excreta, the 
soul of the witch captures (eats) the soul of another person. The witch also may inject 
“poisons” into her victim, which must be sucked out by a doctor. The belief in the 
“evil eye” (the projection of “poison” by means of the eyes) extends in Africa far 
beyond the confines of Mohammedanism. Usually, however, the Kuanyama witch 
projects the “poison” directly from her Adam’s apple. 

African witches have night animal familiars, such as the owl, bat, hyena and 
jackal. The y use the owl and Jac kal as messengers. 

Evidently, in Africa, doctors and magicians are matters of fact; witches are matters 
of conjecture. 

A moot question is whether or not doctors, sorcerers, and witches have societies, 
or wheth« r they act as individuals. It would ippear that in Africa, as elsewhere in the 
primitive world, sorcerers and doctors tend to band together and give public perform 
ances, while witches tend to keep isolated and are assumed to act In strict privacy. 
Where. is among the Kuanyama, the re 18 bx lic ve d to be a Wit hes’ Sabbath,” this 1S 
held in privacy. 

1.6. The Kuanyama witchcraft concept. The Kuanyama believe that the-three main 
Varieties ol sickne ss art those coming trom the High God Kalunga, hose trom an 
cestral ghosts, and those from witches 


Brincker writes 


Only those peculiar and unhealable wounds, as cancer, tuberculosis of the bones, fester 
ing sores, and the like are o1pute, which Kalunga has sent out of the basket of bad fortune, 
and which attack people as a sign of special disfavor. Such a person is marked out and 
avoided by eve ryone, for he belong: to K ilunga. But he 1S taboo, and is never molested or 
killed.°° 


It is more difficult for a doctor to decide whether a person has been made sick by 
| 


an ancestral ghost or DV a witch: yet certainly if a person 18 posse ssed it can only be 


by an ancestral ghost. Schinz, in writing about the Ondonga says: “The poor people 


are thought to have been made sick by ancestors; the rich by witchcraft. For only the 
rich are able to set the process of law at work.”*? 


M. D. W. Jeffries, The Jakun (unpublished) 


P. Brincker, Unsere Ovambo-Mission (Barmen, 1900), p. 45 
H. Schinz, Deutsch-Stidwest-Afrika (Oldenburg-Leipzig, 1891 
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Brincker adds 


As soon as a Kuanyama king or noble feels sick, and has toothache or diarrhoea—for 
this too much of the native fermented fruit juice is enough—a witch doctor is called in to 
find out the guilty party, who usually is murdered. Then the invalid obtains possession of 
the kraal of his unlucky victim; his wives, grain, and herds. In consequence, a ric h man 
who is not in assured favor with his king, must tremble day and night for his life. 

Malformed people are especially feared as witche ich as albinos. One such man fled 
from the Kuanyama, after having been accused, and was soon accused and murdered by 
the Ondonga.*” 


The missionary Ténjes gives a specific instance of Kuanyama witch-hunting: 


Many people, mostly the rich and nobles, trace their sickness to a servant, especially a 
female servant. More than once I heard of cases where Nekoto, the aunt (mother’s sister) 
of King Uejulu, was made sick. A witch-doctor was summoned to find out the cause of 
the sickness. If the witch was found, he or she was at once killed.*# 


Unfortunately it is not possible at the present day to gather a list of witches and 
find out exactly what kind of people are accused of witchcraft. Accusations of witch- 
craft and witch doctoring, while both persist, are illegal. Yet from the above citations 
it may be seen that there is no one cause for accusation. 

Radin believes that economic motivations lie behind accusations of witchcraft.** 
It is true that the witch doctor is well paid, and that the king formerly received a 
head of cattle for each witch killed. Besides, the land and goods of the accused are 


forfeited. Yet the economic motivation would not be the reason for putting an albino 


or cripple out of the way. Kluckhohn believes that Navaho witchcraft is a major 
instrument for dealing with aggression and anxiety and that the potential threat of 
witchcraft keeps agitators in check.**° Among the Kuanyama, however, it was the 
witch doctor who made the accusation, and he had no particular axe to grind. How 
ever, he did take care to select unpopular victims. Women, especially, were accused 
since they added nothing to the armed forces, and, when old, were incapable of bear 
ing children. The noble and the rich, if aggressive, were directly dealt with by the 
royal army. There was no need of a witchcraft accusation. Brinker probably was 
incorrect in stating that rich people feared witchcraft accusations. If a rich man was 
accused of witchcraft, he could have bought his way out. 

Consciously, the Kuanyama put witches out of the way because they were re- 
garded as “unclean” and contaminating. Unconsciously, the massacre of witches was a 
population control measure. 

The natives of today claim that as time went on, from the time of King Haimbili, 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century, to the reign of the last king Mandume, who 
was killed by the English in 1917, more and more witches met their deaths every 
year. This increase in slaughter went hand in hand with the growing population 
pressure. The kings, whether enlightened or not, were forced to yield to the wishes 
of the people. King Uejulu, for example, who, though a pagan, was a good friend 
of the missionary Ténjes, and who ruled from 1883 to 1903, tried to initiate certain 

82 Brincker, Unsere Ovambo-Mission, p. 45 

*8 Ténjes, Ovamboland, p. 209. 

4 P. Radin, The World of Primitive Man (New York, 1953), p. 145 

°C. Kluckhohn, Navaho Witchcraft, p. 63 
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to accept the proffered head of cattle in return for the life of a witch. When he found 


that the people were killing suspects anyway, he was forced to change his attitude and 
accept the cattle. 


modern customs. For a time he attempted to put an end to witch killing by refusing 


Missionaries have always been the greatest enemies of the witch doctors, and two 
Catholic missionaries in Angola were accused of witchcraft and killed in 1883. Usu 
ally, however, the missionaries were protected by the kings. 

In spite of the Kuanyama belief in multiple causes for disease, every death, with 
the exceptions of murder, starvation, and war casualties, was attributed to witchcraft. 
If lightning struck a man, the lightning came trom Kalunga, and vet a witch h id 
to be found. If a tree fell on a man and killed him, a witch also had to be found. In 
the case of an accidental shooting, a witch, and not the killer was punished. In re gard 
to the supernatural, the people were swayed by their emotions, and not by their reason. 

The Ambo rule was a life for a life” and for everyone who died, even a baby, one 
or more witches had to be execute’. Lebzelter asks the logical question’ as to why the 
practice of “smelling out witches’ ‘+4 not led to a decimation of the people. Lebzelter 
himself answered the question. In tne first place, expensive doctors had to be em 
ployed to detect the witch. Then, an ox had to be presented to the king for every 
witch killed, and not every family was able, or willing, to pay this price. Finally, the 
accusing family could always be bribed, or else wergild could be paid by the family 
of the assumed witch. 

Today, the belief in witchcraft, even among mission educated natives, is as strong 
as ever. Witches, however, no longer may be killed, but they are tried secretly and 
driven out of the kraal or even out of the country. The natives even claim that since 
witches may no longer be killed their numbers have greatly increased. A Christian 
informant stated that witch trials are perfectly fair. If an accused person were inno 
cent, he would not confess. 

1.7. Effects of the belief in witchcraft. The sorcerer is believed to be able to kill at 
a distance, but the witch cannot. Evans-Pritchard writes that in former days the 
Azande built their homes at a distance from each other to avoid supe rnatural dange oe 
The Kuanyama kraals are situated where water is available, regardless of witchcraft. 

It is noteworthy that no animals have ever been domesticated in Negro Africa 
with the exception of the brushtailed pig (Potamochoerus), which is the West African 
substitute for the ordinary pig.** Fear of being accused of harboring a familiar spirit 
would have hindered Kuanyama women from making pets out of strange and unusual 
animals, such as deer. Yet, similar to the Zulus, the women did keep harmless snakes 
in their kraals “for good luck.”** Among the Bantu of South Africa the snake every 
where represented an ancestral spirit. 


1.8. Inheritance of witchcraft. The Kuanyama are inconsistant in their beliefs con 


cerning the manner in which a person may become a witch. In the first place there is 
the belief that a person must belong to a certain clan in order to be a witch. Yet 
people of any clan, other than the royal clan, may be accused of witchcraft. The people 
also Say that a witch is born and not made, and that it gets bad blood from its mother 


® Lebzelter, Eingeborenenkulturen, Ul, p. 248 
Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft, p. 36. 


*C. O. Sauer, Agricultural Origins and Dispersals (New York, 1952), plate 1 
‘A. T. Bryant, The Zulu People (Pietermaritzburg, 1949), p. 353 
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(kehene honde ina). Others say that it imbibes witchcraft in its mother’s milk. A baby, 


however, never is accused of witchcraft; this power grows with age. It further is be 


lieved that a witch, in order to be able to function, must be initiated by a medicine 
man. 

The word for the magical power residing in witches is ouanga. Since the ouanga 
flows out with the mother’s milk, it is natural that the power must be inherited from 
the mother’s side. 

Tonjes states that this owanga is not to be found in every one of the Kuanyama 


matrilineal clans, but only in certain of them. This author continues: 


Sometimes even a mother is accused of having bewitched her child. A demand then is 
made to the woman’s relatives that she be made to confess her guilt. At the time nothing 
happens to the culprit, for the child was her property to do with as she wished. But such a 
woman was in danger her entire life; she later could always be accused of witchcraft, the 


complaint being that she had killed someone with whom she had come into contact.*® 


1.9. Witchcraft operation. There are two theories concerning the manner in which 
witches operate. One theory is that witches eat the soul of the victim. The second 
theory is that witches shoot arrows or other objec ts into the victim. Both these theories 
are world wide, probably extending back to the Paleolithic. The first usually is called 
“soul abstraction” by anthropologists, the second, “object intrusion.” Real arrows are 
called ekuti (sing., okuti). The small arrows or other objects which a doctor must 
suck out are called ekupa (sing., okupa). 

1.10. Native accounts of witchcraft. Informant X was educated in mission school, 
where he became a teacher. He reads and writes Kuanyama and English, and for some 
time was ¢ mploye d by the governme nt as inte rpreter. This informant gave me the fol 


lowing account as factual. 


A witch can leave his body at night and ride on an invisible winged horse (ondjongo). 
He comes to your sleeping hut at night and shoots you through the roof. Sometimes he is 
able to leave his skin and assume the skin of someone else. He does this in order to go out 
and shoot someone. 

In the same manner in which an ordinary person keeps dogs, a witch always has owls 
as his companions. When pec ple in former days heard owls hooting, they prayed: Inamu 
tulia, fie ovanu va Pamba ‘Do not eat us, we are the people of Kalunga.’ 

Witches do not fly on the backs of owls. There is, however, a story of a father taking his 
son flying through the air by locking hands with him. 

Sometimes witches meet one another at night and travel together. There are many 


witches in the country, but they do not know one another. 


The informant Moses makes the following statement: 


Owls are said to be the dogs of witches. The witches ride on owls, and use pythons for 
their whips. A person should not kill an owl. If he does he must be treated by a doctor. 
Otherwise he will get asthma and be unable to breathe. 

A witch often confesses as follows: “I was riding on a female owl and another witch 
was riding on a male owl. The other witch left with her owl, and that is why I was caught. 
My owl flew away with her mate.” 

The witches have mectings. Some ride on owls, some on jac kals, and some on hyenas, 
When they meet they have a dance on the ondabo jondjongo (the witches’ playground). 


The witches there do not have sexual intercourse or any indecent rites. 


4° Tonjes, Ovamboland, p. 222. 
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If a man is married to a witch, however, male witches will come and have intercourse 
with her. The witch woman opens the gate of the kraal for the male wit hes. When she 
does this, a mark is left on her left hand which the witch doctor is able to discover. 

A witch leaves his skin, flies in the air, and shoots at a person with his miniature 


arrows. Then he goes back again into his skin. If another witch comes and salts the skin, 


the first witch will die when he puts it on again. 


Discrepancies occur in these accounts. Witches are not supposed to know one 


another, yet they have sexual intercourse and even come to witches’ meetings. One 


witch, however, is never tortured for the purpose of revealing the whereabouts of 


other witches. There also is some confusion concerning the art of flying. Flying horses 
must be a late invention, for the horse only came to Kuanyamaland about 1880. 
The informant Petrus tells of the effect of witchcraft: 


The Kuanyama people still believe that witches leave their kraals at night and go out 
and kill people. The witch is not seen because he comes at night. Dogs are no good in 
guarding against witches. The witch comes in through the roof of the hut, and not through 
the door. 

The next day the person who has been attacked says, “My friends, I do not feel well 
today.” The friends then “feel up” (otave mupupu) the invalid. This is done by passing 
the hands over the person of the sufferer for the purpose of finding bumps which might 
indicate intrusive objects. 

The sick man then is asked, “What is wrong with you?” 

The patient answers, “I have a pain in my back. It feels as if it were broken.” Or else 
he might complain that he has a headache, or that his eyes or some other portion of his 
body hurt. 

The people then say, “Let us get a doctor. He will come and tell us which witch it was 
that visited you last night and made you sick.” 

The doctor then comes with his oracle knife and investigates. He might say that so-and 
so (an unpopular person) came in the night and caused the sickness. 

The witch, after he is named, cannot relieve the sufferings of the sick person. The 
doctor must do this. Unless the sufferer is very influential no harm will befall the witch 
for the time being. Yet now he is known as a witch. 


This account is misleading on one point. Most informants agree that a female 
doctor (ondudu) must make a diagnosis. It only is after this that the witch doctor 
(omujaneked:) is called in for the cure. In a simple case the ordinary doctor may 
treat the sickness with herbs. 

When once the witch doctor has determined the name of the witch he then treats 
the sufferer. He does this by releasing him from the witchcraft. This means that the 
ancestral ghosts should be informed of the sickness (in the Kuanyama language, 
ta peua ovakuamuhngu). 


3rincker writes: 


What the ghosts should do about the sickness is not quite clear to the author. At any 
rate, they should free the victim from the witchcraft and its consequences. An ox, or at 
least a goat, must be killed. Bits of the meat are thrown to the ghosts, and the doctor and 
all the relatives present have a feast.*! 


1.11. Initiation for witchcraft. Witches, like all Kuanyama professionals, must be 
initiated. The people believe that if a man wishes to practice witchcraft he must first 
41 


Brincker, Unsere Ovambo-Mission, p. 45 
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do something extraordinary. It is said that he must ask his mother to have sexual inter- 
course with him. If she accepts she dies. If she refuses he dies. The witch doctor is the 
person to initiate the candidate. This might appear peculiar, since the witch doctor is 
supposed to be the mortal enemy of witches. But if there were no witches, there would 
be no disease and death, and therefore no fees for the doctors. 


The informant Moses describes the initiation ceremony: 


If a person wishes to become a witch he goes to a doctor and says, “There are some 
evil people who are jealous of me. I want to ruin (ovananduko) them.” The doctor asks 
the petitioner how he wants to do this. If the petitioner is a woman, she is unable to use 
the miniature bow and arrow, so she replies, “I want to use osikuvila.” Osikuvila is wet 
porridge in the form of a ball. The doctor then makes two of the balls, giving one to the 
neophyte witch, and keeping one for himself. Next the doctor takes the witch to a place 
where there are cattle, and then to a place where there are stones. In the cattle place the 
neophyte must pass under an ox; in the place of stones she must pass between two stones 
hanging on forked sticks. This ceremony makes the witch invisible when she goes out to 
practice her craft. 

Finally, the doctor says, “Go and bewitch someone. If the person dies, come back so 
that I can improve you so that you will not be seen by the omikonda (the knife used to 
detect witches).”” When the woman returns a second time she is given herbs to prevent her 
being caught by the dagger of the witch doctor. 


1.12 Witch catching. If a person became sick and the person who was believed to 


have been the cause of the sickness was caught we have seen that usually nothing hap- 


pened to the assumed culprit. Formerly, all lives belonged to the king, and a life could 
only be taken, after due compensation to the monarch, in return for a life. 

If, however, a sick person died, affairs formerly assumed a more serious tone. 
First, the ovakuao (the relatives on both sides of the deceased) assembled to wail 
(chnali). Then, if they could afford the expense, they summoned a witch doctor. 

The witch doctor had to be paid in advance with hoes, goats, or even small oxen. 
He brought his knife with him, as well as lubricating material, such as peanuts or 
melon seed. If these were not available, butter could be used. The doctor spread the 
oil on his hand so that the knife would slip easily when testing. 

Ténjes has witnessed the test for witchcraft. The actual test here given is mostly 
abstracted from his account;** the sequel was given me by informants. 

As soon as the witch doctor appeared, he inquired where the deceased had passed 
most of his time before he had taken sick and where he suddenly had died. If the 
relatives could give no information on these points, the doctor had to decide for him- 
self, and for this test he used his little knife. This test among the Ambo takes the 
place of questioning the corpse, a method commonly used to the North. 

The doctor now made a little fire of dried cow dung and held his knife in the 
fire until it became red hot. But he was careful to keep a pot of water over a nearby 
fire; in this he cooled off the blade before passing it over his well-oiled hand. 

If now the doctor wished to know in what district the deceased had spent most of 
his time before his death, he took the hot knife, lifted it up, and said to it, “Show me, 
is this the district in which we can find ourselves?” Then he drew the hot blade of the 
knife over the palm of his left hand. If the knife, after several trials, glided over the 


*2 Tonjes, Ovamboland, pp. 210, 211 
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palm of his hand, it was a sign that the district in which the doctor now was located 


was not the witch’s locality. 

The knife again was put in the fire. The doctor took it out a second time and 
named a neighboring district. He again passed the knife over the palm of his hand, 
asking, “Is it perhaps this district?” If the knife failed to glide smoothly, and only 
went forward by spurts, leaving blisters, it was considered a sign that the correct dis 
trict had been named. 

Next, the knife was questioned concerning the various kraals in the district in 
which the witch could be located. The rames of these kraals were called out, and 
eventually one was decided upon. 

The back and palm of the doctor’s hand was well blistered by this time, and he 
now rubbed fat over the sides of his hand and his fingers, for he had to decide whether 
the culprit was a man, woman, or child. It never was a child, but the sides of his hand 
represented a woman, the palm a man, and his fingers a child. 

It finally was decided that the culprit was a woman, and then the decision came 
down to one of, say, five women. A relation of the deceased made five strokes in the 
sand, each stroke representing one of the women. The doctor pointed to each of the 
strokes in turn, naming each of the suspects, and when he came to the name of the 
person whom everyone already had in mind, the knife suddenly burnt into his hand. 
As this happened, the doctor, seemingly quite surprised at the results, twitched with 
his hand and howled with pain. All present believed that supernatural powers had 
directed the course of the inquiry. 

Another witch doctor was now called in consultation, for the people wished to be 
certain that the trial was a fair one. The second doctor decided that the first of the 
named five women was innocent, but that a second one of these was guilty. So two 
sticks were made, four to five inches long. The first stick represented the first woman, 
and the second the second woman. The last doctor now was allowed to leave. 

When the matter finally was settled, although the assumed witch knew nothing 
of the matter, the people went to the king, bringing the two sticks as evidence, and 
one or two head of cattle as presents. Once at court, the people begged permission to 
kill the criminal. The king usually took the presents gladly and promised to consult 
one of his own witch doctors in order to verify the decision. Finally, the king gave his 
assent to the witch’s execution. If he said nothing at all, his assent was taken for 
granted. 

The relatives now returned from court and caught the assumed witch. Sometimes 
she was forewarned and fled the country; otherwise she was an easy prey for the 
avenging party. The people beat her, tied her up with a bow string, and put her next 
to a hot fire, or in the sun. Then, according to an informant, the following scene 


ensued: 


The people said, “Say that you ate our relative. If you do not confess we will kill you. 
If you tell everything we will let you go, and you will live.” If the witch still refused to 
confess she was tortured by having a string tightened around her forehead. By the time 
her eyes were bulging out of her forehead she always confessed. Finally, the witch said, 
“I killed the man.” “Why did you kill him?” “I killed him because I was jealous.” “Where 
is the ouanga?” “It is in my Adam’s apple.” 

After the confession the relatives said, “We will let you go back to your people. You 
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must tell them the same thing you told us. They will buy you back; if not, we will 


kill you.” 


If the relatives were fond of the witch they paid the wergild (consisting usually 
of ten head of cattle). Otherwise they told the accusers, “Kill her! She is your woman.” 
The witch then was taken to the bush, shot or speared, and her body left unburied. 
The relatives never mourned. 

When a kraal owner died, any or all of his wives might be accused of witchcraft. 
A wife, under these circumstances, was quite likely to run away. If she was caught 


she was tortured, made to confess, and killed unless she was redeemed by her rela 


tives. If such a woman married a second time, and her second husband died, she at 
once was put to death. 

1.13. Conclusion. The Kuanyama witchcraft appears to be closer to the European 
idea of witchcraft than other primitive cultures so far described. The idea of purifi 
cation by burning is found among the related Nyanyeka to the North, and among 
the Kuanyama themselves the ideas of torture, confession, trial, and “Witches’ Sab 
bath.” Most significant, perhaps, is the tell-tale mark on the witch’s hand. This cor 
responds to the anesthetic spots on the Europe an witch’s body. 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 


*8 Outside of Europe and Africa witch burning appears to be absent. Sir J. G. Frazer (Golden 
Bough, 1X [1933], p. 19) mentions burning witches alive among the Baganda and the Maraves 
of South Africa. F. H. Melland (/n Witch-Bound Africa [London, 1923], p. 207) mentions burn 
ing the corpses of witches among the Kaonde of North Rhodesia. Witches also were burned 
among the Lwena of North Rhodesia (C. M. N. White, “The Balovale Tribes,” Africa, XVIII 


[1948], 95). 





KOREAN FOLKLORE AND ATTITUDES 
TOWARD CHINA! 


By D. L. OLMsrep 


OST writers about Korea have noted the very favorable attitudes of some 

Koreans toward China. For example, Osgood notes “their tremendous 

respect for the Ming”? and states that “the Koreans were almost overcome 
by their admiration for Chinese civilization and attempted to carry its ideals into 
practice with a fervor and literalness that were almost pathetic.”” 

Anyone attempting to deal with the attitudes of a group of people, or what has 
been called by Opler the themes of a culture and by Kluckhohn “covert culture,” may 
turn with profit to the folklore for hints as to further research. This is particularly 
so when the research worker is not in a position to be present in a community in 
such a way that he can observe behavior, both linguistic and non-linguistic, in a 
situation where there are no perturbances except as produced, inevitably, by the 
presence of the observer. 

Our concept “attitude” includes both “belief” and “value,” as they are defined 
by Whiting and Child.* In their view, “a belief is a custom whose response symbolizes 
some relationship between events” and a value is “a custom whose response attributes 
goodness or badness to some event.” “A custom,” incidentally, is, in their view, “a 
characteristic habit of a typical member of a cultural category of persons.” 

The writer first became interested in the problem of Korean attitudes toward 
China when stationed in Korea during 1945-46. At that time there was particular 
interest in Korean attitudes toward the United States and the Soviet Union, but 
since the investigator was in the uniform of one occupation power in a situation that 
had already accumulated a number of tensions by the time work began on the 
problem, answers to direct questions were of little or no value. 

With respect to China, however, the situation was somewhat different. The 
Chinese Communists had only reached approximately the Peking-Tientsin area, and 
there was in Korea some doubt as to whether they would be able to take all of China. 
Consequently, when the word “China” was mentioned, it could not immediately be 
connected with one or the other occupation power, and attitudes, calculated very 
roughly from somewhat fragmentary notes, showed a greater range. The one striking 
feature of arrangement was the fact that favorable responses toward China showed 


‘An earlier draft of this paper was read before the Central States Anthropological Society, 
May 1951. Thanks are due to Melville J. Herskovits and Francis L. K. Hsu for helpful suggestions 

2 Cornelius Osgood, The Koreans and Their Culture (New York, 1951), p. 201. 

Osgood, The Koreans and Their Culture, p. 332. 

*J]. W. M. Whiting and I. L. Child, Child Training and Personality (New Haven, 1953), pp 
22 23 
See D. L. Olmsted, “Two Korean Villages: Culture Contact at the 28th Parallel,” Humans 
Organization, X (1951), 33-36. 
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high correlation with greater amount of education,® while indifferent or unfavorable 
responses were confined to the group with less education. Other factors which 
seemed to make for favorable responses were residence in or near Seoul, and greater 
age, with distance from Seoul (eastward) and lesser age accompanying unfavorable 
or indifferent attitudes. The geographical restrictions and small number of informants 
require that the preceding generalizations, be taken as hypotheses to be tested rather 
than descriptions of states of affairs. 

Another hypothesis, not related to interviewing of informants, concerns the 
possible correlation between favorable attitudes toward China, and Confucianism, 


and between unfavorable or indifferent attitudes toward China and Buddhism, or 


membership in the Chondokyo religious group, or belief in shamans. Historically, 


these who advocated more rigorous adherence to the ways of Confucian China were 
most active in opposing Buddhism, a situation brought on by what they felt to be 
the pernicious influence of the monks over the court. And, in more recent days, 
almost the entire impetus for the revival of Buddhism in Korea has come from the 
Japanese in the last fifty years. The Chondokyo religious group is a native Messianic 
movement, which, at its formation at least, had specifically anti-foreign elements in 
its system of belie f:* (Ch mndokyo may be translated as “Society of Heavenly Way”). 
Shamanism, which has persisted in areas of the country and among classes—the less 
educated—where the direct influence of China was weakest, was opposed sporadically 
for centuries by the Confucians of the capital (not the Buddhists).” Shamanism 
competed directly with Contucianism, in that it offe red special status opportunities 
to women shamans (mutang), whereas the Confucian emphasis of the high status 
of men is comparably great. 

That these factors may be connected with measurable attitudes toward China 
is at present only a guess. Since it is impossible now to study this matter in a field 
situation, we are thrown upon other resources. The vast majority of the available 
informants in this country are both highly educated relative to the Korean national 
average and members of one or another Christian denomination. Thus their directly 
stated opinions cannot be taken as representative of anything but a small segment 
of the Korean population in this matter. 

However, they can supply items of folklore, which tell a somewhat different 
story. The body of folktales on which this paper is based consists of about 100 texts 
dictated by a number of informants, chief among them Dosik Kim, and about 
100 taken from the ¢oson minkan ¢hansulchip “Anthology of Traditional Korean 
Stories,” collected by Ché Sang Su, (unpublished translation by Kim and the writer). 

The first thing to be noted is the relatively large number of references to China 
as against those to other foreign countries. There are no references to Russia and very 
few to Japan. References to China occur in about ten per cent of the tales. 

A number of themes may be noted with regard to the references to China.” 1, Use 

®See the illuminating, though short, discussion in Zéng In-Sdb, Folk Tales From Korea 
(New York, 1953), pp. XVil-xxviii 

’ On religion, see Osgood, The Koreans and Their Culture, and Zing, Folk Tales From Korea 

®See Zong, Folk Tales From Korea, p. xxvi, who notes twenty-six references to Confucian 
principles in ninety-nine tales in his collection. 

*Compare the indices in Zong, which show no references to China, Russia, or Japan, but 
occasional references to things or persons Chinese, ¢.g., Confucius, Mencius; and next to none to 
things or persons Japanese or Russian 
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of China as a yardstick of virtue or fame; this theme type is most often in the 
form X is as virtuous as the Chinese, or, X was so famous that he was known even 
to the people of China. 2. The notion that China’s development really stemmed 
from Korea or that Korea’s was independent of China. 3. Situations showing Koreans 
to be better Confucianists than Chinese, in which they use this greater piety and 
virtue to act as benefactors of the Chinese. 4. Incidents showing Koreans as more 
clever than Chinese, a characteristic of this theme being the numerous stories con 
cerning the development of the Korean alphabet, an originally phonemic one, as 
opposed to the (largely) morphemic Chinese system of writing. Care is usually 
taken to point out the fact that only the rich and well educated can use Chinese 
characters, while anyone can learn 2nmun in a short time. This seems to show 
clearly the lower class origin of these stories, since pride in the ability to use Chinese 
characters was and is an oft-noted feature of the behavior of Koreans having high 


status. In these tales, pride is taken in the democratic character of the 2»mun, and, 


by implication at least, opposition is shown not only to China but also to the Sinophile 


Korean upper classes. The fifth theme shows Buddhist monks in the role of opposing 
the designs of China on Korea, usually by the device of great self-sacrifice, ¢.g., 
allowing themselves to be turned into animals to save a Korean imperiled by the 
Chinese.” 

All of these themes except the first are of an anti-Chinese nature, and it may be 
significant that the first appears generally as an almost perfunctory allusion, and 
plays little if any role in the development of the plot of the story. The others, in 
contrast, are usually the central part, or an important minor part of the plot. For 
example, “Mt. tansok and ¢honthap (1,000 towers) Rock” 


There is a mountain called tansok (to cut stones). Once when the famous general 
of the Silla, kim-yusin, trained himself in this mountain with a sacred sword, given to him 
by his father and grandfather, he cut even stones in this mountain with the sword. So 
people called this mountain tansdk-san (Mt. Cutting Stones). On the top of this mountain, 
there are hundreds of rocks which look like thousands of towers. During the re ign ol the 
Silla, the famous Buddhist priest, won-hyo was in tansdk temple in this mountain. He was 
so famous that he was known well even to the people of san (China). [Theme 1.] At that 
time there was a big temple, in which more than a thousand monks were, in the capital of 
tan. The chief priest of the temple, nevertheless, was a very wicked man. won-Ayo heard 
about this tact trom atar, and had mercy upon the monks in that temple. One day won hyo 
threw a piece of wood, about one foot in length, up to the sky. The wood piece flew far 
away to the fan’s capital, and began to rotate around the temple of the capital with a strange 
noise. All the monks of the temple came out ol the t mple to see it except the wicked chief 
priest. Then suddenly a rock fell upon the temple from the back and killed the chief 
priest who was in a room of the temple. Soon the monks of the temple knew that the 
miracle was due to won-hyo. So they came over to Korea to thank him. But by then won 
hyo had already passed away. 5o they heaped up roc ks to commemorate him. These rox ks 


looked like a thousand towers. So they called these chonthap (1,000 towers) Rock. 
MOTIF ANALYSI 


F611.2+ Hero trains himself by cutting evenly shaped stones off of mountain 


F822 Extraordinary sword: sacred sword wielded by hero cuts even stones off of mountain 


gy. Folk Tales From Korea p. XXVI, on the « and caste character of 


inalyses for the three examples were prepared by Remedios Wycoco-Mo« Indiana 
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Ag6o-+ Indentations on mountain cut by hero’s sword 
Ag7244 Origin of stones: even ston mm mountain cut out 
D1713+ Magic power 
D1735 Magic 
D956 Magi sti 
D 1601 Automat 
assigned to it 
D1601+ Selftraveling and self-rotating 
D1317+ Magic object warns of danger 
that their lives will not be endangeree 
D1092 Magi mussile 
1)1653.1.6. Unerring stone (rock) m 
D1402+4 Magi stone (rox k) kills 
Q552+ Miraculous punishment: death by falling rock as punishment 
Ag71+ Origin of particular rocks: rocks in form of towers on mountain heaped up by 


to commemorate holy man (saint) 
Our next example is “One Famous Korean Buddhistic Scholar’s Story”: 


There was a famous teacher. Once when he was young, according to the popular 


custom, he decided to go to China to study advanced Buddhistic knowledge. [Theme 1.] 
But on his way to China he changed his mind suddenly, thinking thus: “Isn’t Buddhism 
‘mind’? And how is it to go to China to find my ‘mind’?” So he stayed in Korea. Later 


he be« ame one ol the most famous x holars. | Theme 2. | 


MOTIF ANALYSI 


J1442.11. Famous teacher decides not to go to China to study advanced Budd! 
reasoning thus: Isn’t Buddhism mind? And why go to China to find my 


The last example is entitled “Finger Conversation” 


In days of yore, when ambassadors used to come from China to Korea, they used to 
put especially dificult questions to the Korean ambassadors designated to receive them. 
Thus the government of Korea always had an ‘especially hard time choosing reception 
ambassadors. 

Once upon a time, an ambassador was to come from China to settle a special question. 
The Korean government proclaimed through« ut eight provinces that it was seeking a 
person qualified to receive him. Nevertheless no one applied [inasmuch as a reception 


j 


ambassador who failed to be able to answer all the Chinese questions satisfactorily was 
considered to have embarrassed his country and was liable to receive the most stringent 
punishment]. Finally, a lowly cake seller presented himself as willing to receive the learned 
Chinese ambassador. So the cake seller was appointed as reception-ambassador to meet the 
Chinese ambassador at Amnokka. The Chinese ambassador was waiting at Amnokka. 
As soon as he saw the cake seller, the Chinese ambassador made a square figure with his 
fingers and showed it to the cake seller. [Since the earth was considered to be square, 


this was a conventionalized way of asking, “Do you know geography?” or, “Do you know 
geomancy?”| The cake seller thought to himself, “This man may be asking whether I 


like square cakes. Since I like round cakes better, I'll answer thus,” and he immediately 


Che form of this tale constitutes a well-known type, international in distribution, which i 
exemplified here in specifically Korean substance. E.g., only in Korean could the play on the names 
yomyesinnoys: and pokiss be made by indicating beard and stomach, and, of cou it is an 
inherent contradiction to suppose that the Chinese Aml idor, knowing no Korean, would 
make these identifications anyway. Such a cunsideration does not seem to have damaged the 
popularity of the story. 
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made a round figure with his fingers and showed it to the Chinese ambassador. 
heaven was considered to be round, this to the Chinese represented the convention 
for astronomy and astrology, and he interpreted it as meaning that the cake seller knew 
not only ¢ ography and geomancy but astronomy and astrology as well.| The Chinese 
ambassador was somewhat surprised and immediately held up three fingers [the conven 


tional way of asking if the person questioned was aware of the “three pririciples” sam kang, 


governing the relations of ruler and subject, father and son, and husband and wife.] The 


cake seller thought: “He is asking if I can eat three cakes, Since I am able to eat up to 


five, I will answer thus,” and he put forward five fingers [conventionally interpreted as 


indicating that he was aware not only of the three principles, but also of the “hve moral 
laws” o ryan which were justice, honor (7) ruler-subject; kinship, goodwill (chin) parents 
son; separateness (pyol) husband-wife; order (so) elder-younger; fidelity (sin) friends. | 
The Chinese ambassador was even more astonished and immediately began to stroke his 
beard [the way of asking “Do you know the works of yomjesinnonsi?” since the form 
yom is both the first element in the name of the mythical founder of medicine, and the 
word for “beard” |. The cake seller thought, “He is asking, ‘would you then wipe your 
mouth,” i.e... would you be satisfied with five cakes? “I shall answer thus,” and he 
straightway began stroking his abdomen. [Interpreted by the Chinese ambassador as “Yes, 


I know the works of yomyesinnonsi, but do not know the famous pokist?” this because 


»0k is the Korean word for “stomach” as well as the first element in pokisi’s name. pokisi 
/ 


was a mythical ruler of China, and the founder of Chinese medicine.] The astonished 
Chinese ambassador did not cross the river, but returned to China. 

Someone asked the Chinese ambassador the reason. He answered, “The reception 
ambassador’s wisdom was endlessly profound. I asked, ‘Do you know astronomy?’ and 
he immediately replied, ‘Yes, I even know astronomy and astrology.’ I was astonished, 
but asked, ‘Do you know the three principles?’ and he answered that he knew even the 
five moral codes. Astounded by this wisdom, I asked, ‘Do you know yomyesinnonsi?’ 
and he immediately replied that he even knew pokist. I am not able to go to a country 
inhabited by people having such wisdom.” Thus the story is told. 


MOTIF ANALYSIS 

Hso1 Test of wisdom. 

K1956 Sham wise man. 

H607 Test of cleverness. Discussion by symbols: sign language 

H607.1-+ Discussion between cake seller and ambassador carried on by symbols. E.g. ambassa 
dor makes square figure with his fingers (earth considered square; hence conventionalized 
way of asking “Do you know geography?”); cake seller makes round figure (heaven con 
sidered round; cake seller knows not only geography and geomancy but astronomy and 
astrology as well) 

L144 + Ignorant cake sell s asses al i in wit combat by sign lang 

Hso7 Wit combat. 

N688+ Lucky accidents, miscellaneous: cake seller unwittingly gives corre 


k 
} ! 


: ; , ft 
an sador’s sign language by yuntering wi signs that accidentally 
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yote and Bat had nothing for supper Bat said he was going to look for 
with a little in each hand, and quickly came to an oak tree. He began 
stem {trunk ind the little flies and wort fell the shock. He gatl 


them in his basket 
Covote tarted 


Coyote followed, and secing what . en Bat turned to go home 


full peed Coyote laid down as if he w ‘ : am vith his worms and asked, “W 


the matter with Coyote Coyote said, “The only ymebody striking blow 


Oak, and for that I am sad.” Bat got mad but gav yote supper 
On another day, Coyote said, “I am going to look tor dinner.” He went and came 


re were many squirrel holes. Bat lowe Coyote took a short stick and 


and stood in the middle of tl i He began to sing the following song 


He, He, Hey—Hee, Hee, Hi 

Las-a-we-tay 

Uis-a-cot-a-ta.* 
He took his lump of white clay and began to throw it at the squirrels. Coyote picked up the 
ind Bat started on before him. Bat pretended to be sick What is the matter. Bat Covot 


said. “Only I saw somebody running about the field, and wonder what he was doing.” Coyote 


ari 


2 


got mad, but cooked the squirrels in a hole in the ground, and gave Bat only three; then 


he took a fat one and offered it to the Bat, but before he could take it, he snatched it away and 


us go and bring wood { at the sweat-house Coyote 


+ 
t vith a bundle of wood and met 


+) 


parately, each one his own. B th ime Da WI 
the veat-house. Coyote told Bat to light up first and each took a corner. Bat started a fire 


ind the sweat-house was getting hot. Coyote threw on all his wood and jumped out, seeking 
| 


a club to kill Bat. The sweat-house burned. Coyote pretended to be sorry, and shed big tears 
Looking in the ashes he saw Bat scorched, and sang a sad song continuing unt! Bat 
his c Ww he n he Sang . I sec his evcs l sec his eyes 
yyote took him home on his shoulders, and put him in the house, and began to make 
er. Coy invited all the people to come with decorations for the funeral feast. H 
l vou when it 1s ready.’ The people be gan to weep ind sing (Covote told tl 
peopl commence shooting at those inside, that they might run away and leave 
their fea ‘ yyote picked up Bat and carried him on his shoulder dodging all the tum« 
so that the arrows hould hit the Bat and not himself 
The people ran away, leaving their treasures. B 
longer live with him owing to his bad character 
because he was s | i he sweat-hou 


This explains why the Bat has no feathers, 


The Coyote is considered always bad 


COYOTE AND THE TORTOISE 

The Tortoise at first was alone for a long time. He hunted deer for his dinner, and 
them with acorn mush. He ate chilla [wild cherry] too. He came back one day with a d 
and passing by a lofty cave, heard a mysterious voice went out in all parts” 
the Tortoise fainted. When he revived, he sav i been taken into the 
and he went home empty-handed. T] | | 
waste portions which he had formerly thrown ¢ 

Covote came to visit him and was hungry. Tortoise 
of his bad luck. Tortoise gave him acorns and scraps. ¢ 
ind Tortoise told him somebody took away all his meat 

Coyote said, “We will go and hunt together tomorrow. I know 
is of no account.” Tortoise agreed and they started in the morning to hunt in the n 


M hat 


Tortoise killed two deer and each carried one back. When they pas 
* This line is translated “speaking to me 


(Continued n page 





POPULAR AND MODERN MEDICINE 
IN MESTIZO COMMUNITIES OF 
COASTAL PERU AND CHILE' 


By Ozzie G. SIMMONS 


HE present paper represents an a-tempt to delineate the key patterns ol 

Mestizo popular medicine and to analyze their implications for the reception 

accorded modern medicine by examining the nature and degree of accultura 
tion to the latter that has already occurred. In working with professional personnel 
doctors, nurses, and health educators—engaged in action programs of public health 
in Peru and Chile, the writer encountered a pervasive preconception that the task 
of educating local populations in the concepts and practices of modern medicine is 
largely a matter of filling a mental vacuum, of providing information for the 
“uninformed.” There seems to be little awareness on their part that the need for 
emotional adjustment and cognitive orientation to the anxiety arousing situations 
produced by such frustraying experiences as disease and death has characteristic ally 
led to the development and elaboration in all known societies of beliefs and prac tices 
for coping with these uncertainties. Popular medical beliefs and practices are 
ordinarily deeply rooted in the basic assumptions ot a culture and provide more or 
less complete explanations of illness and of the appropriate means for dealing with it 
Consequently, any serious attempt at converting so-called “under-developed” peoples 
to modern health practices will require not only some knowledge of their popular 
medicine but an assessment of its most receptive and resistant points with regard to 
modern medicine. 


! The author is indebted to William Caudill, Charles Erasmus, and Lyle Saunders for r 
ing the original manuscript, and to Grete Mostny for assistance in collecting the Chilean field 
data. The data on which this paper 1s based were obtained in the course of field surveys made 
by the writer in 1951 and 1952 of public health programs for the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs in selected communities of Peru and Chile where the Institute operates health center 
In Peru, the communities surveyed were the Rimac district of Lima and the seaport town of 
Chimbote, population about 15,000, on the North coast. In Chile, Valparaiso, the principal sea 
port ind Te uc 1 Southern city of about 0 OA were the irvey 
obtained mainly through interviews with peo in the low and 
representative of the population group: rv health center 
upon the data collected in an extended field study of Lunahuana, a community of about 10,000 
on the South coast of Peru. The groups studied are all of Mestizo culture. All field work was done 
as field representative, from 1950 to 1952, of the Smithsonian Institution’s Institute of Social 
Anthropology. More complete treatment of the material dealt with here may be found in the 
writer's two unpublished manuscripts, “A Survey of Aspects of Health Center Activities in Lima 
and Chimbote in Relation to Local Populations” and “A Survey of Aspects of Health Center 
Activities in Valparaiso and Temuco, Chile,” on file with the Institute of Social Anthropology 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.( 
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Magic and the Supernatura » Popular Medicine. For present purposes, the 


distinction between i al a pirical iC nda non patt rns wil! he drawn 


on the basis of orientations to the supernatural and natural “worlds.”* The magical 
patterns of popular medicine are those which manipulate intangible entities, sym 


bolically represented aspects of nonempztrica! reality, while empirical patterns are 
those which deal with tangib] entities. toth aré utilized for the achie vement of 


empirical ends, but magical patterns are neither verifiable nor understandable in 


terms of the criteria established for defining empirical knowledge in Mestizo culture, 


while empirical patterns are subject to these standards. An empirical idea or action 


patte rn of pof ular medicine may bi inadequate ind erroneous if t sted by the stand 


of modern science, but it is nevertheless empirical if the criteria of empirical 


in Mestizo culture can be applied to it. The empirical lore utilized by 


i 
pt | ular medicine 1S large ly ot folk origin, Was de veloped in response to immediate 
needs stemming from the problems posed by illn and, despite the fact that it is 
I 
that also sanctions recourse to Magi and the sup rnatural for solution of the same 


empirically grounded, has been severcly limited in its de velopment by a tradition 


problems. The empirical knowledge utilized by modern medicine, on the other hand, 
represents an application of results obtained by scientific investigation dedicated to 
the abstraction and generalization of knowledge rather than to the solution of 
immediate problems, investigation carried on under conditions that do not involve 
competition with non-empirical cognitive orientations.® 

A convenient departure point for a discussion of Mestizo popular medicine is 
Malinowski’s theory of the function of magic, which has been further elaborated by 
Parsons, Homans, and most recently Vogt.* In brief, Malinowski stated that the use 


of magic is prominent in enterprises whose success is emotionally important to the 


group and where there is great uncertainty as to the outcome, and is resorted to as 


a means of control over the incalculable and dangerous that cannot be eliminated 
solely by use of the empirical techniques available to the group. The magical tec hni 
ques take over, as it were, where the empirical techniques leave off in order to insure 
the success of the enterprise, and the employment of magic provides the necessary 
optimism and confidence in a successful outcome that would otherwise be lacking. 
In his studies among the Trobrianders, Malinowski found that, where it was em 
ployed, magic was considered as indispensable to the success of the enterprise as was 
empirical activity. The magical and empirical were dedicated to the realization of a 
common empirical end, and performed complementary functions.® 

In general, the relationship between anxiety and ritual that Malinowski has 
demonstrated for Trobriand culture, holds, for the most part, for Mestizo culture in 


Peru as well. The greatest elaboration of magical beliefs and practices seems to be 


2 On the distinctions made in this paragraph, see Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe, 
Ill., 1951), pp. 326ff 

* Applied science, however, is not always free of such competition. Modern medical practice 
contains a number of pseudo-scientific elements. See Parsons, The Social System, pp. 466ff 

* Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Soctal Action (Glencoe, Ill., 1949), esp. pp. 432-433; Par 
sons, The Social System, pp. 468-469; George C. Homans, The Human Group (London, 1951), 
pp 221ff.; Evon Z. Vogt, “Water Witching: An Interpretation of a Ritual Pattern in a Rural 
American Community,” The Scientific Monthly, LXXV (1952), 175-186 

5 Bronislaw Malinowski, Coral Gardens and Thew Ma (New wk, 1935), I, 425-451; The 
Dynamics of Culture Change (New Haven, 1945), pp. 4% 
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associated with those aspects of culture that involve the greatest uncertainty. The 
highest concentration is apparently to be found in connection with illness and its 
treatment, but ritual is commonly employed during crop planting to insure a suc 
ce eful harvest, at Various stages In the te chnology ot elaboration ol alcoholic bx verages, 
in practices connected with birth, toilet training, and weaning of children, in the 
inauguration of any new commercial enterprise, and for warding off landslides, 
earthquakes, and other calamities of nature.° However, detailed consideration of the 
distribution and employment of magical elements in the popular treatment of illness 
reveals the existence of patterns not always consistent with Malinowski’s views. The 
treatment of many important illnesses makes no use of magic at all, magic is not 
always considered indispensable where it is employed along with empirical curing 
techniques, and, more often than not, although utilized for the achievement of a 
common empirical end, magical and empirical techniques perform equivalent rather 
than complementary functions. As will be seen, all these considerations have im 
portant implications for the problems involved in inducing acceptance of modern 
medicine. 

The peculiar way in which magic is used in Mestizo popular medicine is in part 
due to the fact that the fundamental assumptions on which the latter is based are 
couched more in natural than in supernatural terms. The attribution of most or all 
illness to action by supernatural forces, either benign or malign, is characteristic of a 
wide variety of non-literate cultures.’ Such different groups as the Berens River 
Salteaux of Canada, the Azande of Central Africa, the Maya Indians of Quintana 
Roo and Chan Kom in Yucatan and of Santiago Chimaltenango in Guatemala, and 
the Quechua and Aymara Indians of Highland Peru,” adhere to a theory of disease 
that makes the maintenance of health contingent on the observance of the moral 
and religious imperatives of the society, and illness a retribution by supernatural 
forces for lapses in such observance.” In all these societies, no matter how superna 

® This statement is meant to apply only to Peru, since the writer's research in Chile was lim 
ited to the study of medical beliefs and practices. Investigation of other aspects of Chilean Mestizo 
culture may reveal a similar pattern 

7 This theory of disease has not been confined to non-literate cultures, however. In Human 


Society (New York, 1949). Pp. 572-573, Kingsley Davis states that it is also characteristic of 


in, Babylonian, Jewis!l and Greek culture n which modern medicine had it 


hina and our 


beginnings. Parsons, The Social System, p. 432, cites the examples of traditional ¢ 
own Middle Ages 
8A. J. Hallowell, “Some Psychological Characteristics of the Northeastern Indians,” Man in 


Northeastern America, ed. Frederick Johnson, Papers of the Peabody Fdn. for Archeology 
(Andover, Mass., 1946), pp. 195-225; E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft racles and Magi 
{mor th ind (London, 192 [ wae) Robert Redheld The koll ulti i Yucatar 
pp. 308-309; Charles Wagley, The Social and Religious Life of a Guatemalan 
Memoirs of the American Anthropological Assn., LXXI (1949), p. 76; Bernard Mishkin, 
“The Contemporary Quechua,” Handbook of South American Indians, ed. J. H. Steward, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Bull. 143 (Washington, 1946), Il, 469; Harry Tschopik, Jr The Aymara,” 
Handbook of South American Indians, ed. J. H. Steward, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bull 
143 (Washington, 1946) II, 568; I'schopik, The Aymara of Chucuito, P 
Papers of the American Museum of Natural History (New York, 1951) 
® Illness is not always a direct retribution by the benign spirits. In some lure to keep 
th benign spirits is pu ed by withdrawal of their protecti hus permitting 
; to send illness, « the latter may sometimes cause illness regardless of the 
* individual either thro being called upon by a sorcers 


Contemporary Quechua p. 4& 
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tural-ridden they may be, there is some recognition of empirical or natural causation 
of disease and a more or less elaborate repertory of empirical curing techniques and 
pharmacopocia, but either the empirical cause is always derived from an ultimate 
supernatural cause and the empirical cures are secondary or supplementary to the 
utilization of magical and supplicatory techniques, or empirical causation and cure 
are reserved for minor illnesses while supernatural considerations predominate in 
explaining and coping with serious illness. Most of these societies recognize a wide 
variety of illnesses and utilize an impressive number of curing techniques for coping 
with them, but the fact that there is only one possible ultimate cause for illness 
decisively determines the nature of therapeutic principles and severely limits the 
variation in ends sought by therapeutic techniques. In those societies where illness 
is principally the result of supernatural visitation for violation of religious or moral 
rules, medical beliefs and practices seem to be well integrated with the religion and 
morality of the group and play a prominent role among the mechanisms of social 
control. 

Patterns of Etiology in Popular Medicine. The patterns of popular medicine 
adhered to by Mestizo groups in coastal Peru and Chile differ considerably from 
those dominated by a belief in supernatural causation, just as they do from those of 


modern scientific medicine.'” 


Mestizo etiological conceptions seck no support or 
sanction from religious or moral considerations, although a few are defined nonethe 
less in supernatural terms. Consequently, there is no single all-embracing causative 


factor, such as incurring the displeasure of the benign or malevolent gods, that can 


provide a central inte grated theory of disease. Instead, there are five major etiological 


categories that embrace all of the serious illnesses and the vast majority of the minor 
ones. Illness is caused by severe emotional upset, contamination by ritually unclean 
persons, obstruction of the gastrointestinal tract, undue exposure to heat or cold, or 


exposure to mal aire ‘bad air.’ Exposure to heat and gastrointestinal obstruction are 


’° It should perhaps be noted that modern medical practice is a going concern in Peru and 


Chile, comparable to that in our own culture, and that this represents the “official” definition of 
medicine in both these countries. The popular medicine of folk origin that is the subject of this 
paper is discredited by “official” sources, and its practice by folk curers, the curendcros, is out 
lawed. Nevertheless, as will be seen, popular medicine has a vigorous and more or less self 
sufhcient life of its own 

‘1 In his discussion of popular medicine in the Peruvian community of Moche, Gillin attaches 
a great deal of importance to the role of witchcraft in explaining and curing illness (John Gillin, 
Moche: A Peruvian Coastal Community, Publications of the Institute of Social Anthropology, 
Smithsonian Institution, III [Washington, 1947|). Although varying degrees of preoccupation with 
witchcraft were manifested by informants in both the Peruvian and Chilean communities, it was 
never advanced as an etiology for the illnesses discussed here, or as a curing technique. Data col 
lected on witchcraft indicate that it performs a residual role in that it is considered as a possible 
explanation for mental and physical disorders whose syndromes do not square with those known to 
the people. No one offered witchcraft as an etiology for any specific illness either peculiar to popu 
lar medicine or shared by the latter with modern medicine. There is evidence to show that the role 
attributed to witchcraft has considerable regional and local variations in Peru. In Lunahuan4, e.z., 
witchcraft plays no significant role in connection with any aspect of the culture. In any event, if 
further investigation in the other communities were to disclose that witchcraft is deserving of 
greater consideration in connection with illness than is granted it here, this would not necessarily 
require modification of the writer's interpretation of popular medicine. Since popular etiological 
conceptions account for all illness without resorting to witchcraft as a necessary source, the latter 
could at best serve only as an alternative explanation, functionally equivalent to the patterns of 


etiology described here 
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sometimes cited as the causes of the same illnesses, but with this exception there are 
no significant interrelations between the several etiological categories. The single 
common thread that runs through all popular medicine is the distinction between 
“hot” and “cold.” There IS a pervasive tendency to classify illnesses, as we I] as food 
and remedies, as hot or cold, a classification that sometimes refers to actu il tempera 
tures but more often to innate qualities that have no necessary relation to warmth 
or coldness. The hot and cold distinctions are empirical and provide a set of general 
rules, not always observed and often inconsistent, that prescribe a proper balance 
between hot and cold in consumption of food, hot remedies for cold illnesses, and 


vice versa. This distinction has an etiological aspect in that violation of the dietary 


rules can be a direct cause of illness, while failure to observe the rule of opposites in 


curing will certainly aggravate the illness and may be fatal.’* 

Only the briefest description of the etiological and curing patterns of popular 
medicine will be attempted here, sufficient to illustrate their considerable divergence 
from those of modern medicine and their utilization of magical and empirical 
elements. Peruvian patterns will be described first and then compared with those 
encountered in Chile. 

It is generally believed that severe emotional upset may directly cause organ 
disorders most of which are potentially fatal. Susto ‘fright’ results from encountering 
an apparition, which always involves soul-loss, or from a sudden and unexpected 
experience such as being startled or attacked by an animal, falling, particularly falling 
into water, a loud hoise or clap on the back perpetrated by a person whose presence 
was hitherto unsuspected, and so on, which may or may not involve soul-loss. Symp 
toms of fright include wasting away, fever, diarrhea, sleeplessness, loss of will, malaise, 
and general “nervousness.” There are no important differences in the syndromes 
identified with those cases where soul-loss does or does not occur. Embarrassment 
can result in chucaque,'* whose symptoms are severe aches in the head, stomach, and 
abdomen, vomiting, diarrhea, fever, and chills. A fit of anger can lead to colerina, 
characterized by severe stomach ache, diarrhea, vomiting, and fever. Celos ‘jealousy’ 
is an illness contracted by the youngest child when its mother becomes pregnant and 
the child is jealous of the sibling to come. In one version, the jealousy occurs only 
if the nursing child and the fetus are of opposite sex, but in another, just as common, 
this is not a requisite. A nursing child learns of the expected infant through the 
taste. of his mother’s milk, while one already weaned can “sense” it through contact 
with the mother. Celos can also be post-natal, when a child feels jealous of the new 
born sibling who has supplanted him as the youngest. Children suffering from celos 
exhibit regressive and aggressive behavior by wishing to be fed or refusing to eat, 


annoying the mother constantly, having temper tantrums, and so on. The pre- and 


* For parallels in Mexico and Guatemala for this and other beliefs described here, see Red 
field, The Folk Culture of Yucatan; Ralph L. Beals, Cheran: A Sierra Tarascan Villag Publica 
tions of the Institute of Social Anthropology, Smithsonian Institution, II (Washington 
Charles Wisdom, The Chorti Indians of Guatemala (Chicago, 1940); Wisdom, “The Supe 
World and Curing,” Heritage of Conquest, ed. Sol Tax (Glencoe, Ill. 19 


Richard N. Adams, “Un analisis de las enfermedades y sus curaciones en una poblacion ind 


de Guatemala,” Instituto de Nutricion de Centro America and Panama (Guatemala, 
dittoed). For Peru, see Gillin, Moche; Tschopik, “The Aymara;” and Hermilio Valdizan 
Angel Maldonado, La medicina popular peruana, 3 Vols. (Lima, 1922) 


his term and others that are not translated have no English equivalents 
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post-natal syndromes differ only in that in the latter the new-born child is added to 
the objects of aggression. Anger or grief experienced by a woman during the post- 
partum period of forty days will result in sobreparto, an illness characterized by 
severe colic, fever, and general debilitation. None of these syndromes have exact 
equivalents among those recognized by modern medicine; however, jaundice is 
included in this category as caused by severe disillusionment or grief, and “heart 
trouble” is attributed to the same cause or to fits of anger. With the exception of the 
supernatural apparition that may cause fright, there are no non-empirical elements 
in the etiologies that fall into the category of severe emotional upset. 

Contamination by “ritually unclean”** persons is an etiological category of an 
entirely magical nature. The most important and pervasive cause in this category is 
el ojo ‘evil eye.’ A person who possesses a “strong glance” will contaminate a child 


when he demonstrates affection for it since the force of this glance passes into the 


child, Contamination by evil eye is usually unwitting on the part of the person who 


is the causal agent, and is most apt to occur when the latter is agitated for some 
reason or has “hot blood” due to recent exertion. The most common symptoms of 
evil eye, to which only children are vulnerable, are constant crying, irritability, 
vomiting, diarrhea, fever, loss of appetite, and nightmares. Pregnant or menstruating 
women who look at or pick up an infant when they are thus “ritually unclean” may 
cause an illness variously called pujo or guiebra del nifio. The infant thus contami- 
nated cries and screams hysterically and is subject to severe heaving from the abdomen 
that results in a protruding navel. The evil eye syndrome has no parallel in modern 
medicine, but part of the pujo syndrome corresponds to that found in umbilical hernia. 

Obstruction of the gastrointestinal tract, described as a “loaded” or “dirty” stomach 
from which food will not pass into the intestine, provides the etiology for all 
gastrointestinal illnesses, chicken pox, measles, and smallpox. The popular syndromes 
for these illnesses do not vary significantly from those of modern medicine. This 
etiological category is wholly empirical. 

Undue exposure to excessive cold or heat, with reference to environmental tem- 
peratures, is the cause ascribed for a variety of important illnesses, including the 
common cold, cough, whooping cough, bronchitis, influenza, pneumonia, and tuber- 
culosis. All muscular and neuralgic ailments, including rheumatism, sciatica, and 
arthritis, are ascribed to cold, as are malaria and conjunctivitis. Heat causes sunstroke, 
and was cited by a few informants as the cause of all the illnesses indicated above as 
due to gastrointestinal obstruction. Like the latter category, that of heat and cold 
is wholly empirical. Popular syndromes said to be caused by heat or cold conform, 
on the whole, to those recognized by modern medicine for these illnesses. 

“Bad air” is usually described as a current of air that enters any part of the body, 
especially through the openings, lodges there, and results in aches, pains, and malfunc 
tioning in the area affected. Any sudden change in environmental temperature, as 
when one emerges from a house with a “heated” body, will make one vulnerable to 
aire, as the illness is called. Contact with something hot immediately after handling 
something cold, or vice versa, such as taking hold of a hot iron right after washing 
clothes, will bring on an aire called pasmo, characterized by swellings and eruptions. 
The source of bad air may be the atmosphere itself, or it may emanate from the graves 

‘4 This phrase is borrowed from Wisdom, “The Supernatural World and Curing,” p. 131, 
who uses it to refer to an etiological concept in Middle America similar to the one described here 
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and ruins of the pre-Columbian peoples when one tampers with them or is near them. 


This latter, source may involve a non-empirical element, but bad air is otherwise an 
empirical etiological category. The syndromes said to be caused by bad air, when 
these involve more than mere aches or pains, are usually rather vague, and are 
peculiar to popular medicine for the most part. 

These five etiological categories embrace practically all illnesses in Chile as well 
as coastal Peru, but there are a number of important differences in popular syndromes 
and in the attribution of illnesses to causes between the patterns of popular medicins 
in the Chilean communities and those in the Peruvian. As in Peru, the hot and cold 
classifi ition of foods, remedies, and illnesses is pervasive and constitutes a major 
characteristic of Chilean popular belief. The most prominent illness caused by severe 
emotional upset is pension, brought on by grief due to separation from or loss of a 
loved one, as parents from children and lovers from each other. The victim is usually 
a child, but may be an adult. In the former case, pension may also be incurred becaus 
of the advent of a new sibling. Symptoms, for both children and adults, are sadness 
or profound depression, loss of appetite, irritability, insomnia, crying, and brain 
“upsets.” Children also manifest regressions in toilet training and eating. Grief may 
also cause anemia and jaundice. Fright or a fit of anger during the forty day post 
partum period causes sobreparto, whose syndrome is similar to that described for 
Peru. If the fit of anger is strong enough, the woman may die instantly. The concept 
of fright as a cause of illness is, however, little developed in Chile. Experiencing 
fright may cause a temporary indisposition, and a severe fright may affect the heart, 
but there is no idea of soul-loss as a consequence of fright nor any elaboration of 
syndromes and curing techniques such as exists in Peru. 

In the category of ritual uncleanness, only evil eye is recognized, a concept as well 
developed and pervasive as in Peru. Chileans attribute large, bulging eyes and 
“heavy,” “thick,” or “fat” blood, as well as the “strong glance,” to the person who 
possesses the evil eye. The act, always unintentional, of casting the evil eye relieves the 
person of the pressure of his “heavy” blood, Chilean and Peruvian syndromes are, 
with slight variations, very similar. 

Gastrointestinal obstruction is the cause of only one illness, empacho, mainly a 
children’s disease although adults are also vulnerable. Empacho is as pervasive and 
considered dS dangerous as evil eye, and 18 caused by an object Suc h as preen truit, 
soft bread, or half-cooked food becoming stuck in the stomach or intestine. Its 
symptoms are depression, paleness, loss of appetite, diarrhea, fever, vomiting, and 
stomach or abdominal pains. 

Excessive cold or heat are believed to be the causes of the vast mayority of major 
and minor illnesses in Chile. Cold causes asthma, the common cold, cough, whooping 
cough, influenza, bronchitis, pneumonia, tuberculosis, liver ailments, diarrhea, dysen 


| 
tery, chicken pox, measies, Mumps, smallpox, and meningitis Heat is the cause of 


dh 
t 


cataracts, sunstroke, and heart trouble, while kidney ailments, conyunctivills, and 


rheumatism may come from either heat or cold. Popular syndromes of all these ill 
nesses do not differ essentially from those recognized by modern medicine. 

The concept of bad air is the same as in Peru except that the only source of bad 
air is the atmosphere. In Chile, it is believed that a current of bad air may also be 
the cause of pneumonia, tuberculosis, and infantile paralysis. 


Of the principal etiological categories defined by Peruvian and Chilean popular 
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belief, only that of ritual uncleanness is wholly magical. All other etiological cate- 
gories, in both Peru and Chile, are essentially empirical. The only important excep 
tion is that of fright in Peru as caused by encounter with an apparition or spirit, 
but fright by living beings and material objects seems to be at least as common, and 
may result in soul-loss with similar symptomatic manifestations to those resulting 
from encounter with an apparition. Thus the non-empirical and empirical versions of 
the cause of fright may be considered functional equivalents. 

Patterns of Curing in Popular Medicine. Although popular concepts of illness 
are framed largely in empirical rather than supernatural terms, the only consistency 
to be found between etiology and cure is that an illness attributed to supernatural 
causes will always have at least one magical cure. Magical ritual and supplication are 
often considered appropriate methods for curing illnesses that fall within an empirical 
etiological category, an empirical curing technique may be believed effective for an 
illness thought to be of supernatural origin, and ritual, supplication, and empiricism 
may all be employed in curing an illness segardless of the nature of its cause. Empiri 
cal curing techniques include infusions taken orally, massages, poultices, inhalations, 
syrups, laxatives, enemas, pomades and ointments, baths, and cupping. The most 
common ingredients used in all but the last of these are herbs and other plant 
varieties, but alcohol, fats and inner organs of animals, cooking oil, and various other 
items are also utilized. Magical techniques are extraction of the illness by passing a 
live guinea pig, egg, or other object over the patient’s body; exhortation and calling 
of the patient’s spirit to return to the body; utilization of formulae and objects with 
ritual potency, such as the form of the cross, numbers, and charms; and “holy 


remedies,” also called “secrets of nature,” which are ritual acts for curing specific 


illnesses. Prayers to the saints sometimes accompany empirical or magical cures and 
may be complete cures in themselves, as in curing evil eye and fright by blessing 
(santiguar). For the most part, these empirical and magical curing techniques are 
available to all laymen and may be performed by anyone. Knowledge of them is 
general, and only rarely is a magical cure so esoteric that it requires performance by 
a folk specialist (curandero). The latter is most often resorted to for curing fright 
and evil eye, but these are also treated at home. In general, folk specialists are 
employed when “lay” curing fails or the knowledge of the layman is not adequate 
for the case. 

Consideration of the curing techniques deemed applicable for specific illnesses 
in Peru and Chile reveals that practically all magic and supplication are employed 
in treating the illnesses that fall into the etiological categories of severe emotional 
upset, ritual uncleanness, and bad air. Except in the case of fright and evil eye, 
popular medicine offers magical and empirical cures, each complete in itself, as 
alternative means of coping with each of these illnesses. Cures for fright involving 
soul-loss, always magical, are variations of the basic pattern of calling to the spirit 
of the patient to return to the body. The exhortations, performed at a certain hour 
(usually midnight), and a certain place (where the fright occurred), follow a stand- 
ard formula addressed to the errant spirit, and are accompanied by invocations to the 
saints and ritual acts with the patient’s clothes, all of which are repeated three times. 
Three cures, on successive days or Tuesdays and Fridays, are considered necessary. 
Other cures consist of passing a guinea pig or a piece of alum over the patient’s body 
or of suspending a rooster’s crest or a piece of beef from the neck of the patient, 
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whereby the illness passes into the animal or object employed. These techniques are 
also performed three times, on specified days, and accompanied by exhortations and 
prayers. The administering of infusions and massages form part of all three cures, 
and if the fright does not involve soul-loss, ritual and prayer may be omitted, thus 
making the cure entirely empirical. To cure chucaque, the patient's palms are placed 
flat against his face and he is lifted by the elbows until his bones make a cracking 
noise; the operation is repeated holding the patient around the waist; and finally 
hairs are pulled out of the patient’s head until one makes a cracking noise, which 
“breaks” the chucaque.* This is followed by drinking an herbal infusion. Chucaque 
may also be cured empirically by massages and infusions. Colerina is cured magically 
by heating the canvas potholder used in the kitchen and placing it on the patient’s 
stomach, empirically by herbal infusions. Celos has a magical cure that consists of 
dressing the jealous child in red clothes turned inside out, while empirical cures are 
baths prepared with herbal infusions or attempts to distract the child from his 
jealousy, such as separating him from his mother by sending him to live with a 
relative, or serving him his food at the grinding stone rather than at the table. 

Cures for evil eye are mainly magical, since they have as their end the elimination 
of the ritual contamination that is the basis of the illness. The classic cure for evil eye 
is to pass a freshly-laid egg over the patient's body in the form of a cross, break it 
into a dish of water, and beat the mixture in the form of a cross with the hands 
and feet of the patient following a prescribed order. If the egg curdles, the illness is 
believed to have passed into it. The ritual is accompanied by special prayers recited 
three times, the egg mixture is disposed of in the form of a cross at a street corner 
(which has the form of a cross), and the cure must be performed three times on 
specified days. An alternative cure consists of massages with rue soaked in brandy and 
then with aji ‘hot peppers’ soaked in rose oil. The principle is the same as in the egg 
cure, and is ritually performed. Pujo or quiebra del nifio is cured magically by plac 
ing the afflicted infant on the floor and having a female virgin walk over it length 
wise and then sidewise in straddling fashion, thus forming a cross, reciting a prayer 
at the same time; or by placing the navel binder always worn by infants around the 
waist of the pregnant or menstruating woman who has caused the illness, then 
replacing it on the infant while still warm from the woman's body. Empirical cures 
include applications to the navel of the milky sap of the fig tree or of a species of 
the comfrey plant. 

The aches and pains that result from bad air are most often cured empirically, 
with massages, infusions, and inhalations. There is a magical cure that consists of 
passing a hot coal wrapped in cotton over the affected part. The coal is then thrown 
to the ground, and if it makes a loud sound, as though it were heavy, the bad air has 
passed into the coal. 

Popular medicine provides a cure for every one of the illnesses listed above believed 
to be due to gastrointestinal obstruction or heat or cold. All of these cures are empiri 
cal, utilizing one or more of the empirical techniques already indicated, although 
they may sometimes be accompanied by da ritual element. It should be emphasized 
that in these cases the accompanying ritual is not considered indispensable to the 


effectiveness of the cure. Added insurance may be provided by giving three drops of 


a liquid medicine as a dose rather than any other number, by cutting a lemon, onion, 


18 Cf. Gillin, Moche, reference footnote 63, p. 138. 
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or other item in the form of a cross when preparing it for use in a home remedy, or 
by reciting a prayer when administering an empirical cure, but omission of these 
procedures is not considered decisive in rendering the empirical remedy ineffective. 

Empirical curing techniques utilized by Chilean popular medicine are the same 
as those in Peru, but magical techniques differ somewhat. The extraction of illness 
by passing a guinea pig, egg, or other object over the patient’s body is not known in 
Chile, and since fright does not result in soul-loss, there are no techniques for 
exhortation or calling of the spirit. Of the illnesses said to be due to emotional upset, 
pension is cured magically by having the patient throw flower petals into a river and 
as the current carries away the petals, the grief goes with them. Empirically, pension 
is cured by infusions and distracting the patient from his grief. A magical cure for 
jaundice is to moisten a piece of sugar with one’s saliva and throw it with pretended 
anger into running water. Jaundice is also cured with infusions. 

The classic cure for evil eye in Chile is praying over the patient and blessing him 


with the sign of the cross (santiguar). § 


special prayers are recited and at the same 
time three branches of palqui (a tree of the solanaceous family) or three hot peppers 
are waved in front and then in back of the patient in the form of a cross. This is 
followed by fumigation with incense (sahumerio) of the patient to ensure the elimi- 
nation of contamination. If the palgui branches or hot peppers remain fresh until 
the next day, it means the cure has been effective. Infusions administered orally may 
accompany this cure. 

The remedy for empacho usually comprises three operations: a laxative is admin- 
istered of grated potato, salt, lemon, and cooking oil to “loosen” the object causing 
the empacho. The empacho is “broken” by massaging the small of the back with 
ashes and then lifting the skin until a cracking noise is heard. Finally, herb infusions 
are given. This cure is magical-empirical, but the “breaking” of the empacho is not 
always believed to be necessary, in which case only the empirical parts of the cure 
are performed. 

The pains and malfunctionings brought on by bad air are cured empirically by 
inhalations, massages, cupping, or poultices, and magically by placing a piece of 
crystallized sulphur on the afflicted part so that the bad air will pass into it. If the 
sulphur falls apart, the cure has been effective. 

As in Peru, there are popular cures for all the illnesses believed to be due to heat 
or cold. All of these draw only upon the empirical curing techniques, although they 


are occasionally accompanied by one or another ritual element. 


In both Peru and Chile, there are “secrets of nature,” ritual acts, for curing 


hernia, warts, sties, and ringrworm, as well as empirical cures. None of these ailments 
are ever included within the principal etiological categories of popular medicine. 

Acculturation to Modern Medicine. In assessing the influence that modern medi 
cine has exerted on popular medicine, it is evident that the latter has borrowed 
nothing from the former in the way of etiologies. Everyone has heard of microbios 
‘germs,’ but no one explains illness in terms of the germ theory of disease. On the 
other hand, the adherents of popular medicine have accepted a great deal from 
modern curing practices. Popular medicine provides no techniques for major surgery, 
so doctors are resorted to for all cases of major surgical intervention. The use of 
injections has become common and widely diffused among the people of Peru and 
Chile. Anyone with a little experience in administering injections is thought to be 
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qualified. Drugstore preparations and patent medicines are also very popular with 
the people, while sulfa and penicillin are enthusiastically accepted as wonder-working 
drugs. However, it is important to note that these modern remedies are utilized 
mostly for the illnesses whose etiologies fall within the cate gories of gastroint stinal 
obstruction and heat or cold. Moreover, the modern cures have not replaced popular 
remedies but have simply been added to the popular repertory. They are regarded as 
alternative cures, not necessarily as better ones, and are used along with household 
remedies. 

In all the communities studied, the people maintain an evident dichotomy be 
tween popular and modern medicine. The dichotomy is made most explicitly between 
those illnesses that must be treated by remedios caseros ‘household remedies’ and 
those that may also be treated by remedios del medico ‘the doctor’s remedies.’ It is 
believed that the doctor’s remedies are ineffectual for certain illnesses or may actually 
aggravate them because the doctor does not “know” these illnesses or does not 
“believe” in them. The illnesses said to be amenable only to popular curing techniques 
are those which fall within the etiological categories of severe emotional upset, ritual 
uncleanness, and bad air, the illnesses with syndromes peculiar to popular medicine. 
In Peru, e.g., fright, chucaque, colerina, celos, evil eye, pujo, and bad air are always 
cited as illnesses the doctors cannot cure. It is interesting to note that the only two 
illnesses within these etiological categories whose syndromes do not vary signihc antly 
from those of modern medicine, namely jaundice and “heart trouble,” are said to be 
curable by either household or doctor’s remedies. Illnesses due to gastrointestinal 
obstruction or heat or cold are usually cited as curable by household or doctor’s 
remedies, or both, but one or another of these is occasionally classified as an illness 
the doctor does not “know.” 

The explicit delimitation of the domain of popular medicine by the people is in 
part a defensive reaction to their acculturation experience. The illnesses placed in 
this domain and defined as inaccessible to the ministrations of modern medicine 
represent precisely those popular medical beliefs that have been ignored or attacked 
most consistently by the representatives of modern medicine with whom the people 
have come in contact, beliefs which the former in no case have taken seriously. The 
etiological patterns of emotional stress, ritual uncleanness, and bad air, and the 
syndromes they are believed to produce comprise the core of the fundamental assump 
tions on which popular medicine is based. They are definitions of a cultural and 
psychological reality, peculiar to Mestizo thinking, in which the proponents of modern 
medicine do not share. So long as modern medicine denies this reality the Mestizo 
has no choice but to reaffirm his own beliefs by denying the doctor’s competence to 
pass judgment on them. Given the Mestizo’s fundamental assumptions, these core 


patterns } 


iave a functional value for which modern medicine can provide no equiva 
lent even if the Mestizo were to relinquish them. They may be symbolic expressions 
of tensions and conflicts to which the Mestizo is subjected in the various roles he 


enacts in his society, or culturally patterned mechanisms for escape from such ten 


sions.'® Consequently, they cannot be eliminated or even modified simply by ignor 


ing their existence, or by labelling them erroneous. 


'6In a subsequent paper, the writer plans to analyze the functional interrelations between 
the childhood illnesses of fright, evil eye, and especially celos, child training patterns, and sibling 


rivalry in the Mestizo community of Lunahuana. 
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There is an evident functional division between these core patterns and those 
patterns related to the etiological categories of gastrointestinal obstruction and heat 
and cold, The latter, like the former, provide explanations of disease which have no 
parallel among those of modern medicine, but the syndromes of the illnesses they are 
said to cause are for the most part in accord with those that prevail in modern 
medicine. Moreover, the popular curing techniques considered appropriate for these 
illnesses include no wholly magical cures and utilize very little magic at all. The 
etiological categories of gastrointestinal obstruction and heat and cold may be re- 
garded as performing a residual role. The categories of emotional stress, ritual 
uncleanness, and bad air provide specific causes for specific illnesses, while the other 
two major categories provide generalized causes to account for all the other illnesses 
the people recognize but cannot explain in terms of the core concepts. From the point 
of view of modern medicine, gastrointestinal obstruction and heat and cold are no 
more acceptable as explanations for disease than are the core categories, but their 
generalized nature, as well as the fact that they are employed for syndromes recog- 
nized by modern medicine, syndromes that define illnesses for which the latter also 
offers cures, make it possible for the people to find equivalents in modern medicine 
for this residual area that are not available for the core area. Thus, although popular 
medicine offers etiologies and cures for most of the illnesses recognized by modern 
medicine, these are defined as also within the competence of modern medicine, while 
the illnesses explained by the core categories are only within the competence of 
popular medicine. The functional division described here has been the basis for the 
people’s dichotomy between popular and modern medicine, and their experience in 
acculturating to modern medicine has provided the occasion for making the 
dichotomy explicit and for sharpening it. 

This dichotomy should not be taken at its face value, however, as determining 
the circumstances under which the people will seek the services of the doctor and 
modern medicine. Popular medicine offers cures for all the illnesses believed to be 
amenable to the doctor’s treatment as well, and in many cases priority is given to 
home therapy and the folk specialist, while the doctor is consulted only as a last 
resort. More important, however, is the fact that the illnesses classified in the popular 
domain as outside the competence of the doctor have syndromes broad and diffuse 
enough to conceal and assimilate a wide variety of “modern” illnesses that have high 
incidences in Peru and Chile. Public health nurses cited a number of cases en- 
countered in home visiting where people suffering from severe respiratory and 
gastrointestinal ailments had diagnosed their illness as fright or bad air. To take one 
example, emaciation, weakness, anemia, fever, and sweats are common to nearly all 
forms of tuberculosis, and this is a syndrome that bears marked resemblance to that 
of fright. Since the doctor does not “know” fright, his remedies are considered 
ineffectual and even dangerous, and where tuberculosis masquerades as fright he has 
no access to the case. 

In general, the core illnesses are still thoroughly believed in even by those who 
have become sceptical of, or have given up, other aspects of popular beliefs and 
practices as “superstition.” However, although no complete modern cures have been 
accepted for these illnesses, popular curing techniques have not been entirely immune 
from modern influence in that drugstore preparations have penetrated, in the form 


of “waters” and “spirits,” as elements of even the most esoteric cures practiced in 
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popular medicine.’* Beyond the core patterns, the people manifest a dominant 
tendency to utilize modern therapeutic techniques as readily as popular ones once 
they have demonstrated their pragmatic value. The usual pattern is to take the modern 
cure along with its popular counterpart, regarding it as an additional measure for 
insuring a successful outcome to the treatment. In both Peru and Chile, interviewing 
revealed dependence on popular remedies in many families who also had splendid 
records of attendance at the local health center. The writer encountered a number of 
cases of mothers simultaneously administering home remedies and those prescribed 
by a health center doctor for children ill with diarrhea. In one case in Chile, a woman 
who had enthusiastically supported the local health center since its inception and had 
volunteered her services for many center projects turned out to be a specialist in cur 
ing core illnesses and one of the best informants on popular curing techniques in gen 
eral. 

For reasons that should by now be evident, the doctor is not the most effective in 
novator in promoting the acceptance of modern medical practices by the people. How- 
ever, attitudes toward doctors are commonly ambivalent, characterized on the one 
hand by scepticism, suspicion, and even hostility, and on the other by the grudging 
admission that doctors may be competent in curing a variety of illnesses. The increas 
ing prestige accorded doctors is manifested in a tendency to buttress popular beliefs 
and practices by giving them the doctor’s sanction. For example, it is said that doctors 
have taken to prescribing home remedies because they are so effective, and that vari 
ous popular remedies are effective because the “doctor says so.” Apparently more ef 
fective as an innovator of modern medicine is the druggist, whose role as a practi 
tioner of medicine epitomizes whatever rapprochement has occurred between popular 
and modern medicine. In both Peru and Chile, rany druggists have built up substan- 
tial practices as curers of a wide variety of illnesses, including a few considered within 
the special domain of popular medicine such as empacho, pujo, and bad air. The drug 
gists are usually thoroughly familiar with popular beliefs, and instead of attacking 
them, accord them the supposed sanction of modern medicine. The druggists utilize 
both popular and modern remedies in curing, and their prestige is enhanced by their 
professional status as representatives of modern medicine. The most popular druggist 
in Valparaiso manufactures patent medicines and herb teas for every conceivable kind 
of illness which are sold not only to the local population but to the country at large on 
a mail order basis. 

Summary and Conclusion. This analysis of the patterns developed by Mestizos to 
cope with the problems posed by health and illness has revealed a vigorously function 
ing set of popular beliefs and practices for explaining and treating illness rather than 
the mental vacuum commonly assumed to exist by those dedicated to dissemination 
of modern medical practices among the people of Peru and Chile. Where the inno- 
vators have encountered medical beliefs and practices among the people, they have 
retreated from the vacuum assumption to another which labels these beliefs and prac 
tices as “magical superstition,” and have conceived their task to be one of eradicating 
the superstition by “rational” education. Magic far from dominates popular medicine, 
however, and such a point of view reduces the issue to one of “magic versus science.” 
The fundamental assumptions upon which popular medicine is based, as expressed in 


its etiological conceptions, are mainly naturalistic rather than supernaturalistic, while 
’ See the description of fright in Gillin, Moche, p. 132 
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therapy may be either magical or empirical in nature. For those illnesses where magic 
is utilized at all, the dominant pattern is one of regarding magical and empirical tech- 
niques as alternative ways of curing an illness. Either magical or empirical knowledge 
may be resorted to with equal facility, or if one is unsuccessful the other may be em- 
ployed, but they represent separate cures, not complements of the same cure. Mestizos 
can of course distinguish between magical and empirical knowledge, and know when 
they are applying one or the other, but many magical cures stand alone, as functional 
equivalents of empirical cures, and include no empirical elements.’* Since magic is 
rarely indispensable for curing illness, it can hardly be said that the conflict between 
popular and modern medicine is one of a supernatural versus a natural world view, 
or of magic versus science. Whatever resistance to modern medicine has occurred has 
been due not so much to any incompatibility, from the Mestizo’s point of view, be- 
tween magical and empirical knowledge as to incompatibility between the differing 
empirical beliefs regarding the causation of disease characteristic of popular medicine 
on the one hand and modern medicine on the other.’® In this connection, it may be 
pointed out that modern medicine has exerted least influence on popular etiological 
conceptions, which are mainly empirical, and most influence on therapeutic tech- 
niques, where magic is most prominent. The core etiological conceptions of popular 
medicine, and the illnesses attributed to them, present the greatest differences from 
modern medicine, and these differences have been enhanced by the negative or dis- 
paraging attitudes displayed by representatives of modern medicine. Other etiological 
conceptions are residual, and explain illnesses whose syndromes do not vary signif- 
cantly from those of modern medicine, so that acceptance has not been nearly so 
limited in this area. Borrowing from modern medicine has been consistent with the 
old pattern of juxtaposition and interchangeability of magical and empirical cures in 
that modern cures have simply been added to the popular repertory as another means 
of coping with illness and have not supplanted it. That modern cures have supple- 
mented rather than replaced their popular counterparts is in large part due to the per- 
sistence of the old etiological concepts. If illnesses are “really” caused by gastroin- 
testinal obstruction and heat or cold rather than germs, the old remedies lose none of 
their value despite the acceptance of the new ones. 

Since the adherents of modern medicine do not admit the reality of the core ill- 


nesses of popular medicine, it might be argued that no serious limitations are imposed 


by popular medicine on the acceptance of modern medicine. According to their point 


of view, all the “real” illnesses would fall into the residual categories, where accept- 
ance has been greatest. However, the people are far from according priority to mod 
ern over popular cures for these illnesses, and the tendency to diagnose many of the 


18 As noted above, the magical cures for some illnesses, e.g., fright and chucaque, are always 
accompanied by infusions or massages, but these are regarded as minor elements in the cure. 

1% It should perhaps be made clear that there are factors other than those given prominence 
in this paper that may have importance in determining the reception accorded modern medicine. 
The writer has focused on the limitations imposed by the cultural orientations of the recipient 
group, but equally important as limiting factors, where action programs are attempting to intro 
duce change in medical beliefs and practices, are the orientations and objectives of the acculrurat 
ing agents, and the nature and degree of interaction between members of the recipient culture 
and acculturating agents. These aspects have hardly been touched upon here, but research by the 
writer, as yet unpublished, indicates that they may have strategic bearing on the reception accorded 
modern medicine. 
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“real” illnesses as core illnesses presents another serious limitation. Moreover, the ac- 
ceptance of modern therapy must of necessity be piecemeal rather than integral due 
to orientation to popular etiological concepts rather than the germ theory of disease. 

The present analysis points to the conclusion that attempts to introduce modern 
curing practices will have a higher probability of success than attempts to modify 


basic causal concepts, at least in those cultures which have patterned the theory and 


practice of medicine in ways similar to those described here.*” It is apparent that the 
people have considered their own theories of disease more useful and adequate than 
the one advanced by modern medicine, but at the same time they have been willing 
to accept modern remedies as still another means of curing illness, once they have 
demonstrated their pragmatic value. The conclusion advanced here may seem dis 
couraging to public health people, who are formally dedicated to preventive rather 
than curative medicine, but it is certainly a consideration that must be taken into a 

count in the planning of action programs for “underdeveloped” countries. On the 
encouraging side, it has been shown that popular orientations are mainly empirical, 
and therefore do not necessarily channel selection of means into the magical sphere. 
The fact that acceptance of modern medicine is largely governed by pragmatic consid 
erations certainly provides a more substantial wedge for the introduction of change 
than would’ be the case if magical orientations were dominant. Moreover, the present 
fundamental assumptions of popular medicine are themselves not immutable. If medi 
cal personnel were to concede the possibility of the reality defined by popular core be- 
liefs, and went ahead to treat for the actual malady involved, substantial strides might 
be made in gaining the confidence of the people with regard to the core illnesses. This 
would eventually lead to the breakdown of the popular-modern dichotomy and sub 
sequent modification of the basic etiological conceptions. 


School of Public Health 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


William Caudill arrives at a similar conclusion on the basis of findings contained in forth 
coming studies by John Whiting and Irvin Child, and by Francis L. K. Hsu (William Caudill 
“Applied Anthropology in Medicine,” Anthropology Today, ed. A. L. Kroeber [Chicago, 1953], 
pp. 771-806). 
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(Continued from page 56) 


voice was heard. Tortoise and Coyote fainted and the power in the cave took away the two 
deer. Coyote went home; Tortoise stayed. Coyote on his return was reproached by Tortoise. 
Coyote said, “Why did you not tell me we were near the place? Let us hunt tomorrow. Nothing 
will happen. Be sure to tell me when we come near the cave. If you stay there (in a faint) | 
will bring the deer back.” 

Again they killed two deer. On nearing the cave Tortoise warned Coyote, but Coyte ran 
away and fell in a faint. Tortoise also fainted. 


By and by Coyote said, “Get dinner and I will get the people together, and we will find out 
what this thing is.” 

When much food was ready Tortoise told Coyote to call the people. Tortoise talked to the 
people telling his experience and saying that he wanted to find out about it. 

After eating they went to the cave, sat down at foot of the rock near the cave. Someone 
said, “Who will go in and find out?” Vulture said, “I will go.” Vulture and Crow went. 

They asked the people to shout three times, saying they would go to the mouth of the 
cave at the third shout. They started and at the mouth of the cave they fainted, and were 
scorched. A long red snake said, “Who will go with me?” 
would stay outside, and split the stone. They shouted again 

The snakes advanced, splitting the rocks on each side, and entered the cave. 

The people stood in silence for a long time, hearing the blows in the cave. They saw a 


great tied-up ball roll out of the mouth of the cave. The Snake, coming out, said there was 
nothing else. 


A little snake said he would go, but 


Tortoise with the people took the ball home, and said, “See if we can open it.” They did 
open it, and inside were found all kinds of vermin. Tortoise and the people, driven out by the 
vermin, left the house. Tortoise said he would stay in the Arroyo; Coyote said he would wander 
around outside and the people went home. 


COYOTE SONG 
Where in the world are we? 
Would that we were in Hueneme® 
That we may dance, 


That the women may see us 
University of California 


Rosert F. Herzer 
Berkeley, California 


® Hueneme is distant some twelve miles from San Buenaventura, on a low lying strip of 
sand extending out into the Pacific Ocean [L.G.Y.] 


A Tave or tHe Motner’s Heart:—I have read with great interest the novel Spartacus 
by Howard Fast. My attention, and I feel sure that of others also, was drawn by the tale 
told by Gracchus to Cicero. It runs verbatim as follows:? 


“Then I tell my story,” Gracchus laughed. “It concerns a mother who had only one son. He 
was tall and clean-limbed and handsome, and she loved him as much as a mother ever loved 
a son This mother loved her son. The sun rose and set in him. Then he fell in love. He 
lost his heart to a woman who was as beautiful as she was wicked. And since she was exceedingly 
wicked, you can take it for granted that she was exceedingly beautiful. For the son, however, she 
had not even a glance, not even a nod, not even a kind look. Nothing at all 

“So he pined for her. When he had a chance, he told her what he would do for her, what 
castles he would build, what riches he would gather. They were somewhat abstract, and she 
said she was not interested in any of them. She asked instead for a gift which was entirely 
within his power to produce 

“A very simple gift. She asked the young man to bring her his mother’s heart. And he did. 
He took a knife, plunged it into his mother’s breast, and then tore the heart out. And then, 
flushed with the horror and excitement of what he had done, he ran through the forest to where 

‘Howard Fast, Spartacus (New York, 1951), pp. 301-302; quoted with the permission of 
The Blue Heron Press, Inc 


(Continued on page 86) 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF A CHIPPEWA ORIGIN LEGEND' 


3y Victor BarNouw 


1. Introduction. 2. The Origin Legend. 3. Analysis. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


HILE doing field-work on a Chippewa reservation in northern Wiscon 
sin during the summer of 1944, I had as my informant a conservative 
seventy-year-old Mide priest called Tom Badger,’ who agreed to dictate 
to me the origin legend which is told in conjunction with the rituals of the Midewiwin, 
or Medicine Dance.* His version of this legend will be presented in this paper. 
There are, of course, many points of view from which one could analyze a docu- 
ment of this kind. An origin legend is always of interest as a long-treasured storehouse 
of cosmological belief, historical tradition, and folklore. It may be combed by the 
ethnologist for historical clues—for evidence of past migrations and contact with other 
cultures—or to gain some conception of preliterate beliefs concerning natural phe- 
nomena, astronomical lore, etc. But an origin legend may be regarded from still an- 


’ Parts 2.11.-5. will appear later in this volume 

* The name has been altered to avoid recognition. For more data about this man and his wife, 
see my Acculturation and Personality among the Wisconsin Chippewa, Memoirs of the American 
Anthropological Assn., No. 73 (1950), p. 112ff, and “The Phantasy World of a Chippewa Woman,” 
Psychiatry, XII (1949), 67-76. 

* The Chippewa Indians formerly inhabited the forest region around the Great Lakes, depend 
ing primarily upon hunting and fishing for subsistence. They were semi-nomadic and lived in 
small bands which were scattered over a wide area. A few such bands in former times congre 
gated for temporary village life during summer time. The Medicine Dance, which may have 
come into being in relatively recent times, was celebrated once in the spring (when families came 
together at the end of the hard winter) and once in the fall (before the breaking up of the sum 
mer camp). During these rituals portions of the Wenebojo cycle were narrated or referred to 
See Vernon Kinietz, Chippewa Village: The Story of Katukiteyon, Cranbrook Inst. of Science Bull., 
No. 25 (1947). 

Several sections of this legend have appeared in print before; see Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, 
Algic Researches (New York, 1839), 1, 134-174; J. G. Kohl, Kitchi-Gami: Wanderings Around 
Lake Superior, trans. from German (London, 1860), pp. 388-393; Andrew J. Blackbird, Com 
plete History of the Ottawa and Chippewa Indians of Michigan (Michigan, 1897), pp. 51-56; 
Alanson Skinner, Notes on the Eastern Cree and Northern Saulteaux, Anthropological Papers 
of the American Museum of Natural History, IX (1912), 81-87, 173-5; William Jones, Onbwa 
Texts, Publications of the American Ethnological Soc., VI (1919); J. P 


Original Odzibwe-Texts, Baessler-Archiv, V (Leipzig and Berlin, 1913), 5-30, Kinietz, Chippewa 
Village, pp. 179-187. 


B. de Josselin de Jong, 


The primary virtue of Tom Badger’s narrative is that the various Wenebojo stories are inte 
grated and strung together in a continuous sequence. Moreover, some of the episodes have not 
appeared in print before 
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other point of Vicw: it may be treate d asa psy< hological do ument whic h 1s expressive 


of the attitudes, values, and expectations shared by the members of that society. 

In a so-called “primitive” society, in which there is little specialization or division 
of labor, a general personality type may be noted as characteristic of its constituent in- 
dividuals. This common denominator of personality is partly explainable in terms of 
the common culture and the situational conditions experienced by all members of the 
group. It is also attributable, in part, to certain common psychogenetic processes; for 
since family organization and child-training techniques are patterned in every culture, 
the childhood experiences of all members are naturally similar in some respects. For 
these reasons, therefore, all individuals in such a group tend to share some of the same 
personality traits and to express the same characteristic attitudes and values which 
have been instilled in the process of socialization.* 


We may add that if the society has remained sufficiently isolated and stable for the 


development of cultural integration, these traits and attitudes (together with any 


common attendant reaction-formations) tend to become expressed in a variety of 
cultural forms such as art, folklore, religious “projections,” etc.© This integration and 
“mental set” may consequently affect the acceptance or rejection of new items of 
culture, whether these happen to be diffused or independently invented, and will re 
sult in the re-fashioning of borrowed culture patterns.° 

Such generalizations apply to folklore as well as to other aspects of culture, and 
they may help to account for the presence of recurrent themes, emphases, and stylistic 
patterns which often persist in the face of acculturation. For example, the Tlingit and 
Tsimshian of the Northwest Coast are neighboring tribes which share a host of folk- 
tales in common. Nevertheless, these two collections of folklore have somewhat diff 
erent emphases, as Franz Boas pointed out: “In the tales of marriages with super- 
natural beings or animals, the theme of the offended animal seems to belong primarily 
to the Tlingit, while the theme of the helpful animal is much more frequent among 
the Tsimshian.”* Boas did not try to explain why; he simply pointed out the difference 
which exists between Tlingit and Tsimshian mythology. But to students of culture 
and personality, such data suggest the beginning rather than the end of an analysis. 

Here we may offer an analogy in individual psychology. No two subjects tell the 
same sequence of stories in response to the stimulus-pictures of the Thematic Apper- 
ception ‘Test. Each person’s TAT stories embody the expression of private assump- 
tions, conflicts, values, and preoccupations.® Indeed, the stamp of individual coloring 
may even be noted in the re-telling of tales, as Werner Wolff has shown experimen- 
tally.’ Thus, personality is always at work in structuring the perception of the world 
and in re-interpreting and fashioning new material. 

* For some discussions of these points, see Abram Kardiner and Ralph Linton, The Individual 
and his Society (New York, 1939), and The Psychological Frontiers of Society (New York, 1945); 
Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality (New York, 1945); and Clyde Kluckhohn 
and Henry A. Murray, Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture (New York, 1948) 


® See, for example, Kardiner’s analysis of Alorese culture in Cora Dubois, The People of Alor 
(Minneapolis, 1944) 

® For a classic treatment of this theme, see Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New York, 
1934), Ch. IV. 

‘Franz Boas, Tsimshian Mythology, Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
No. 31 (Washington, D.C., 1916), p. 874. 

® See Sylvan Tomkins, The Thematic Apperception Test (1948). 

® Werner Wolff, The Expression of Personality (New York, 1943), pp. 110-113. 
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/ 

Of interest in this connection is an experiment performed in West Africa by S. F. 
Nadel with matched groups of school boys (aged 15-18) from two adjacent tribes, the 
Nupe and Yoruba. These groups live under similar conditions but show marked dif 
ferences in culture. A brief story was read aloud to each group of students during 
their first morning class. At noon each boy was asked separately to relate the story as 
he had heard it. Then a week later the students were asked to relate the story again 
“The results show a marked difference in the responses of the two groups,” writes 
Nadel. “In the story experiment one tribe laid stress on logical and rational elements, 
while the other showed distinct appreciation of situational facts and connexions of 
time and place.” Nadel relates these differences to contrasting emphases in the cultures 
of the se two groups.’” 

On the analogy of the individual case, therefore, and in the light of Nadel’s experi 
ments, it seems plausible enough to regard folklore as expressing the “basic” person 
ality of a given society, particularly if this folklore possesses some unusual recurrent 
themes which are not found in the folklore of neighboring groups. We may add that 
folklore not only expresses personality, as the evidence suggests; it also plays an active 
role in shaping it—particularly in the case of sacred myths and origin legends, which 
define the nature of reality." 

The psychological analysis of “primitive” mythology is by no means a new kind 
of undertaking, for the early work of Freud and Jung is full of such material.’* Abra 
ham, Rank, Reik, and Roheim have also made contributions to the analysis of folklore 
from this point of view.’* At the present time, however, it seems to most workers in 
the social sciences that these pioneers lacked an understanding of the variability of 
human culture. They generally accepted the nineteenth century blanket category of 


More recently, Kardiner and Erikson have offered interpretations of “primitive” folk 


“savages” or “primitives” and tended to equate the latter with children or neurotics. 


lore which are more sensitive to cultural differences than was the work of their pre 


decessors.'* These writers accept some variant of the concept of “basic personality 
type.” 


15 


10S. F. Nadel, “A Field Experiment in Racial Psychology,” British Journal of Psycholo 
XXVIII (1937), 195-211. 

‘1 Hallowell has forcefully stated this point: “After all, what people choose to talk about i 
always important for our understanding of them, and the narratives they 


choose to transmit from 
generation to generation and to listen to over and over again can hardly be considered unimpos 
tant in a fully rounded study of their culture. When, in addition, we discover that all their narra 
tives, or certain classes of them, may be viewed as true stories, their significance for actual behavior 


becomes apparent. For people act on the basis of what they believe to be true, not on what they 
I I 


think is mere fiction. Thus one of the generic functions of the ‘true’ story, in 


reinforce the existing system of beliefs about the nature of the universe, man, and society. Such 


any society, 1 to 


a 


function is particularly important in cultures like those of non-literate peoples, where there is no 
systematic intellectual and self-conscious articulation of a set of beliefs.” A. I. Hallowell, “Myth, 


Culture, and Personality,” American Anthropologist, XLIX (1947), 544-556 


12 See, for example, Sigmund Freud, Totem and Taboo (New York, 1918): and Carl G 
4 , 19 
Psychology of the Unconscious (New York, 1916) 
] 


Jung, 


For a brief survey of this literature, see Geza Roheim, “Psychoanalysis and Anthropology,” 
Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences, 1 (New York, 1947) 


J 
1* Kardiner in Dubois, The People of Alor; and in Kardiner and Linton, 1939 and 1945; Erik 
Homburger Erikson, Observations on the Yurok: Childhood and World Image, Univ. of Cali 
fornia Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, XXXV (1943), pp. 257-3 
| 


‘° This recent development is a consequence, in part, of the revolution of the Boas school 
, 
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Validation of such psychological analyses must rest upon cross-checking devices— 
through information derived from other sources—such as behavioral observations, life 
history data, Rorschachs, and other projective techniques. Fortunately, we have a 
great deal of such material about the Chippewa Indians, so that some kind of check 
is available for inferences drawn from the origin legend to be presented below. The 
major difhiculty with this procedure is that all the field-work and the projective tests 
date from the contemporary period and have often been concerned with acculturated 
individuals, whereas the origin legend stems from an earlier period. It is the writer's 
belief, however, as well as the conviction held by Hallowell and some other field- 
workers, that personality patterns in this area have remained remarkably stable during 
the acculturation period.’® Moreover, the Wenebojo stories are not dead, but remain 
live components of the folklore of the present-day Wisconsin Chippewa. 

I would now like to suggest a simple mode of procedure to be followed in the 
analysis of folklore, which could be applied to any collection of folktales, and which 
might facilitate comparative studies along these lines. This is the procedure to be 
followed in the third part of this paper. It is based upon a breakdown of material into 
the categories of Themes, Qualities, and Symbols. A few words of explanation will 
help to clarify the nature of these categories. 

Themes are simply patterns of action or motifs such as are studied in the Thematic 
Apperception Test. Some of them may be summarized in simple declarative sentences 
like “Boy gets girl” or “Man bites dog.” Boas, for instance, isolated some recurrent 
themes in Tsimshian mythology. “. . . Raven's voraciousness, that induces him to 
cheat people and then to steal their provisions, is an ever-recurring theme, the point 
of which is regularly the attempt to induce people to run away and leave their prop- 


erty. Mink’s amorousness has led to the development of a long series of tales referring 
to his marriages, all of which are of the same type.” ** 


Qualities, our second category, constitutes aspects of the environment, such as 


colors and textures, which are mentioned in the course of the narrative. While themes 


against nineteenth century cultural evolutionist thinking. Franz Boas believed in the intensive 
investigation of a specific cultural group, an emphasis which has been followed by most present 
day workers in the field of culture and personality 

‘6 Por further substantiation of this point and for cross-checking data, see A. I. Hallowell, 
“Some Psychological Characteristics of the Northeastern Indians,” Man in Northeastern North 
America, Papers of the R. S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, III] (1947), and 
sexual Adjustment, Personality, and the Good Life in a Non-Literate Culture,” 
Development in Health and Disease (New York, 1949), pp 122; Barnouw, Acculturation 
and Personality; and William Caudill, “Psychological Characteristics of Acculturated Wisconsin 
Ojibwa Children,” American Anthropologist, LI (1949), 409-427 


‘Psycho- 
Psychosexual 


(The terms Chippewa and 
Ojibwa refer to the same people, and, therefore, may be used interchangeably.) 


‘7 Boas, Tsimshian Mythology, pp. 876-877. Psychologically significant themes in the works 


of a novelist are sometimes isolated for analytic purposes. See, for instance, Harold Grier McCurdy, 
“Literature and Personality,” Character and Personality, Vil (1939), 


300-308, “Literature and 
Personality: Analysis of the Novels of D. H. Lawrence,” 


Character and Personality, VU (1940), 
181-203, 311-322; Saul Rozensweig, “The Ghost of Henry James: A Study in Thematic Apper 
ception,” Character and Personality, X11 (1943); Milton C. Albrecht, “A Study of Julian Green,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLI (1946), 169-189, and “Psychological Motives in 
the Fiction of Julian Green,” Journal of Personality, XV1 (1948), 278-303. For a series of analyses 
of film motifs by different writers see Margaret Mead and Rhoda Métraux, eds., The Study of 
Culture at a Distance (Chicago, 1953), Part Six, pp. 267-317 
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are equivalent to the motifs singled out in the Thematic Apperception Test, qualities 
are comparable to the determinants of the Rorschach test. Here we may consider the 
treatment of space and time. To use Spengler’s language, we might inquire whether 
the folklore expresses a “Faustian” preoccupation with the far and the distant,’” or 
whether the action all takes place within a circumscribed local setting ' Or, to turn 
to another area, does weather play a role in the narrative? Is sunlight referred to? Are 
there storms, mist, thunder and lightning? If colors are mentioned, are they warm 
or cold? If textures are referred to, are they hard or soft? 

Themes and qualities are formal characteristics which may be isolated by a fairly 
mechanical kind of procedure. Reading and re-reading the stories in question will 
serve to uncover them, or else some kind of scoring system like Murray’s or Tomkins’ 
may be used to spot the significant and characteristic patterns.”° 

Symbols require a somewhat different treatment, and here we are on much more 
uncertain ground. Any object or quality, presumably, may possess symbolic signif 
cance in the unconscious. Not everyone, however, will accept the somewhat automatic 
equations of Freudian symbolism. The difficulties of interpretation, moreover, are 
heightened when dealing with the phantasy-productions of another culture. Anthro 
pologists are inclined to feel that Freud, Jung, and some of their followers, in making 
mechanical and ethnocentric interpretations of “primitive” mythology, have lost sight 
of the local cultural accretions and associations of symbols in their enthusiasm for the 
concept of the collective unconscious. The more culturally-conscious analysts have 
shown a greater caution in this respect. Kardiner seems to have avoided a discussion 
of symbolism in his own analyses of primitive folklore, preferring to restrict his inter 
pretations to the thematic level. 


However, this commendable caution need not lead us to a complete abandonment 


of symbolism. If we know something about the traditional associations and meanings 


within the culture, a symbol may perhaps be interpreted with some validity; and if 
there is a psychological coherence between the formal thematic analysis on the one 
hand and a symbolic analysis on the other, we may be on the right track. Internal 
consistency, together with reference to other materials—projective tests, etc.—may 
serve to establish a measure of agreement about the significance of a given symbol or 
set of symbols within a particular body of folklore. 

Other categories besides Themes, Qualities, and Symbols are, of course, possible. 
This classification is only convenient as a heuristic device. No mention has been made 
of literary style, for instance. Certainly, an analysis of style would be very useful; *’ 
but it would have to be based upon a knowledge of the original language, which the 
writer, unfortunately, does not possess. 


So much by way of introduction. Our analysis will be presented after the origin 


* See Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West, Knopf One Vol. Ed. (New York, 1939), 
Chapters I, VI, and XI. 

19 Consider the different conceptions of space in Milton and Dante 

20 Henry A. Murray, Thematic Apperception Test Manual, 3rd Rev. (Cambridge, Mass 
1943); and Tomkins, The Thematic Apperception Test 

21 See E. R. Balken, “A Delineation of Schizophrenic Language and Thought in a Test of 
Imagination,” Journal of Psychology, XV1 (1943), 239-272; and E. R. Balken and J. H. Masses 
man, “The Language of Phantasy, III: The Language of the Phantasies of Patients with Conver 
sion Hysteria, Anxiety State, and Obsessive-‘Compulsive Neuroses,” Journal of Psychology, X 
(1940), 75-86 
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legend itself. The legend, as narrated by Tom Badger, interpreted by his wife, and 
recorded by myself, follows.** 


2. THe Oricin Lecenp 


2.1. The Sun Impregnates a Girl. The story that I’m going to tell you won’t be about 


this earth. It will be about a different world. There were only two people living in this other 


world: an old lady and her daughter. 

Look how this world looks around u trees, flowers, and everything. In this other 
world there was only grass and bushes, no timber. 

The old lady’s daughter used to go every day into the woods [sic] to find something 
that she could use for food. This was in the summer. She got those early berries that come 
in the spring. That was their food, She went into the woods to pick the ripe berries all day 
long, picking here and there. 

Then one day somebody saw her traveling all alone by herself in the woods. That 
person seemed to take a liking to her. He even wanted to marry her. He knew what to do. 
When she was out berrying one nice hot day, when there was no wind, at noon-time, she 
heard a noise like a gust of wind. She looked around in the direction of the noise and saw a 
wind coming. When the wind reached her, she couldn't pull her dress down for some time, 
until the gust of wind went by. She didn’t think anything of it, because no one was there 
to see her. She started picking berries again. 

Shortly after that, the woman’s mother had a queer feeling about her daughter. One day 
the old lady asked her daughter, “When you go out every day to gather berries, do you 
ever see anybody out there?” 

The girl said, “No, I never see anybody. I’m all by myself all day.” But the old lady had 
a feeling that there was something wrong with her daughter, and she didn’t like it. She 
kept asking about her trips picking berries and whether she ever met anyone. But the girl 
said she never saw anyone in the woods. The woman’s mother didn't like to see her 
daughter’s condition. “There’s something wrong,” she said. She asked her again; but she 
said that she saw no one. 

Finally the girl got to thinking, “I wonder what’s wrong with me?” She began to feel 
that something must be wrong with her. The only thing she could remember about was 
that gust of wind. So she told her mother about the time that happened, Then the old lady 
knew right away who had done it. It was the Sun. 

2.2. The Girl Gives Birth to Triplets. lt wasn't long afterwards that the girl found out 
that something else was going to happen. She left that place where she and her mother had 
been living and went into the woods. There she gave birth to some children—three of them. 
Che first looked just like a human baby boy. After it was born, she held him in her arms. 
Then she heard a voice from somewhere telling her to put her baby on the ground. She 
didn’t do it. After the person whose voice she heard got tired of waiting for her to put 
her baby down, he spoke to her again, — You don’t want to do what I told you to do 
put your baby on the ground. If you had done that, your baby would have got up and 
walked. But since you don’t want to do that, it will be a year from the time that he is born 


that he will be able to walk.” That's the way that people of this earth would have done from 


22 It took me two days, averaging about eight hours a day, to take down this narrative. Tom 
Badger did not seem to object to such sustained working-hours on this occasion. At times, how 
ever, he seemed to feel guilty about giving me so much “sacred” information; and he broke off 
nervously whenever someone dropped in. On these occasions we changed the conversation to 
some other topic until our visitor went away. But such interruptions were rare. The major 
incentive behind Tom’s willingness to tell me this story was probably financial. I paid him a 
dollar an hour, while his wife, Julia, who served as interpreter, received fifty cents an hour. 
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the time that they were born. They would have walked right away, just like animals. The 
Indian could have done that too. 

Chen the next baby was born. This one didn’t have human features exactly, but he 
looked like a human baby to some extent. Just a little while later another one was born. 
This on« lidn’t look like a human child. This one was stone, maskdsaswahik Sometimes 
when I go into the woods I see this stone. It’s a very hard stone. I’m just telling you what 
I heard. It doesn’t say that this woman took her babies home. I’m just telling what I heard 

These three boys didn’t take long to grow up. They were mdnidog [spirits]. Their 
mother always managed to get something to make bows and arrows for them when they 
were ready to use them. 

2.2. Wenebojo Kills his Stone Brother. Wenebojo, the oldest boy, killed everything he 
could kill, even the little birds. He brought them to his mother to show her. Wenebojo's 
mother told him not to kill any little birds. He even tried to kill both big and little mdnidog 
when he saw them. Wenebojo didn’t listen to his mother. He killed everything that he 
could see. 

His little brother, the stone, never went anywhere. He stayed right by the camp where 
they were living. But the other two boys went together all the time. They traveled just as 
far as they could go, but they never left their youngest brother alone overnight. They came 
home every evening. 

They were very happy traveling through the woods, but they always came back to camy 
At that time the three boys were the only persons living. Well, their grandmothe r was some 
where, but I'll tell you about her later. Those boys knew all the country around about, but 
they couldn’t go any further. 

One day Wenebojo asked his brother if he would do what he was going to ask him. He 
said, “We can’t go any further. We know the country round about now. But it would be 
very nice if we could go further.” 

The other boy said, “What is it you want to ask me?” 

Wenebojo said, “If you think it’s all right, I will kill our brother, and then we won't have 
to stay in this one place any more.” 

The other one didn’t say anything. They were walking home to where their youngest 
brother was waiting. They didn’t know how far away he was, but their brother at camp 
was listening to every word they were saying. While they were walking home through the 
woods, Wenebojo got tired of waiting for his brother to give him an answer. So he asked 
him again, “Why don’t you say something about what I’m asking you?” 

Then his brother answered him, “You're the one that’s thinking of what you're going 
to do.” 

Wenebojo said, “Yes, I will do what I said.” 

When the two boys got home, it was just before nightfall. The brother who was at camp 
spoke to Wenebojo. “Why don’t you do what you were talking about? If you can do it, go 
ahead and start right now.” 

Wenebojo said, “Yes, I will.” 


He went to borrow his grandmother 


ol 


e-axe. His grandmother lent it to him, and 


' 
t 
| 


Wenebojo tried to kill his brother with it; but he couldn’t even % ratch him. He wore the 


pole-axe out. 

Then his brother spoke to him. “You can’t do what you're trying to do, unless I tell you 
haw to go about it.’ 

Wenebojo spoke to his brother whom he was trying to kill, “All right, tell me what to 
do. I'll do whatever you tell me.” 

“Build a fire, put me in that fire, and when I get to look like a red hot coal, throw 


some water on me.” 
Wer I O Sa | “All right. That’s Whiz I'll do.” So he m al ‘ d put i¢ brother 
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into it. Wenebojo looked at his brother. He was getting to look like a red hot coal. He 
asked him, “Is it time now?’ 

“No, not yet.” 

He built a bigger fire. A little while later, he looked at his brother again. He looked just 
like a red hot coal. “Is it time now?” he asked, 

“Yes, I think it is,” said his brother. 

Wenebojo poured the water on his brother. Then his brother looked different. The 
stone cracked in different places. Then there were only two brothers left. When Wenebojo 
killed his brother, that was the first time that anybody ever died on the earth [sic]. 

After that, Wenebojo and his other brother left that place. They traveled here and there, 
far and near. Whenever night came, they lay down and went to sleep. They had no special 
place to come back to now. They traveled all the time. 

2.4. Wenebojo Causes his Second Brother's Death. After a while Wenebojo’s brother 
began to get *‘red. He stayed behind sometimes. He walked slowly, because he was tired 
and always lagging behind Wenebojo. Wenebojo always waited for his brother to catch up 
with him. One time Wenebojo wondered how long it would take his brother to catch up. 
Finally, when he arrived, Wenebojo spoke to him. “Brother, can’t you wait for me here 
a few days? After four days I'll come back.” 

His brother answered, “All right, you’re the one that is thinking of what you are 
going to do.” 

“Then I'll leave you here to wait for me.” 

Wenebojo made a place to put his brother in. He made a hole in the ground. When his 
brother was inside, Wenebojo covered the place up so that no one would know that he was 
there. He put a stone at the head of it to let him know where the hole was. Then Wenebojo 
went away. 

He traveled and traveled and traveled. He went just as fast as he could, because there 
was no one to hold him back now. He was all by himself. Wenebojo was happy, because 
he could see how the earth [sic] looked. He looked all about him. He kept traveling all the 
time. 

Wenebojo forgot that after four days he was supposed to go back to his brother, because 
he was too busy looking around at the earth, and traveling here and there. Long after the 
four days were over, he happened to remember his brother whom he had left behind. 

He went back to look for him. When Wenebojo got there, he couldn’t find his brother 
any more. He saw his brother’s tracks, so he knew that his brother had left. Wenebojo sat 
down and tried to cry. But he couldn’t cry. He tried and tried and tried. Finally he suc- 
ceeded. I don’t know where he was, but his brother heard him. His brother said, “I wonder 
what is wrong with that fellow.” He told Wenebojo not to cry. “I’m here,” he said. 
Wenebojo spoke to his brother. “What did you come back for? Why don’t you go back to 
where you were? The mdnidog have heard me crying already.” 

Wenebojo’s brother said, “You are going to make it hard for the people, your parents, 
because of what you are saying. I will make a road for the people to travel along when this 
thing [death] happens to them.” 

Wenebojo and his brother had only one dish. They ate out of the same dish. The only 
time they ate was when they were both in the same place. The one couldn’t eat unless the 


other was there too, so they had to eat at the same time. Wenebojo’s brother said to him, 


“I’m leaving you our dish, and this is what the people will do when this thing happens to 


them. I want you to look at me when I go.’ He went. He went toward the sunset. 
2.5. Wenebojo's Brother Makes the Road to the Other World. As he went along, he 
made four signs of places.** He put four mdnidog along the way. At the first place he put 


*8 The Chippewa word for ‘signs’ is kinawdjikyikget. Road sign has the same meaning. 
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an otter on the right hand side of the road. He went along the road, traveled a long distance, 
and then put another sign at the left hand side of the road. This was an owl. The Indians 
say that the owl’s eyes are like a looking-glass, and he looks just awful. When he speaks of 
the owl at the last supper with a dead person, sitting next to the coffin, the Mide priest says, 
“When you see your grandfather's eyes shining like glass, don’t be afraid of him. Just go 
up and offer him your tobacco. He’ll take it.” They don’t say “the owl.” They speak of him 
as “your grandfather.” 

After he had put the owl on the left hand side of the road, Wenebojo’s brother went 
along the road some more for a long distance, and then he made another sign, on both 
sides of the road this time. He made it look like two hills when they meet together. They're 
right on the road there. They're not real hills. They're two snakes with their heads together. 
When those snakes breathe, fire shoots across the road from their mouths. The road runs 
between them. 

Then Wenebojo’s brother kept going along the road for a long ways, and then he put 
up a fourth sign. He made a river. It wasn’t very big or very wide. A man can jump across it, 
if he’s a good jumper. He put a log across the river. It wasn’t really a log. It’s really a snake. 
They don’t tell this in the story. When it’s referred to, it’s spoken of as a log; but the 
Indians know it’s a snake. 

The water is swift there. The log bobs up and down all the time. On the right hand 
side of the log, the water is clear. Where the river flows, it’s as dark as it can be. You can’t 
see the bottom of it. On the left hand side of the log, the water is black. 

Wenebojo’s brother kept on along the road. He went up a hill. Later on a strawberry 
was put there. Wenebojo’s brother didn’t put it there. The Devil put it there. Near the top 
of the hill, the road forks in two directions. The strawberry is right there in between the 
two roads, where they branch off. There’s a spoon in the strawberry. When you see it, you 
hear a voice saying, “Eat this first.” If you eat it, you'll go along the road that branches to 
the left. That is the road built by the Devil, not by Wenebojo’s brother. That road doesn’t 
go far, just a little ways. If you follow it, you won’t be able to get a new suit of clothes 
when the ones that you’ve got on wear out. The only food you can get there are roots which 
you have to grub out of the ground with your hands, rooting like a pig. Your fingernails 
wear out, and your skin wears out too. People who get there always stay there all the time; 
they can’t come back. Once you get there, you stay forever. 

Wenebojo’s brother kept going along the road. He went up a hill and down the other 
side. Then he spoke to his brother, Wenebojo. He asked, “Do you see me?” 

Wenebojo said, “Yes, I see you.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what the Indians will call me. They'll call me nekajiwegizik.” Then 
he disappeared. Wenebojo couldn’t see him any more. That name means “some one who 
goes down behind the sky, behind the sunset.” Wenebojo’s brother never had a name before 
then. He named himself. 

Now Wenebojo was all alone by himself. He’d killed his brothers. He was the one who 
committed the first murders on earth. His brother made a trail for people to go along when 
they die. His first brother, maskdsaswabik, never went along that trail. He’s still on earth, 
because he’s just a stone. 

Wenebojo had that dish that he and his brother ate out of. Now when a child or hus- 
band or wife dies, we give the person who is left a dish to keep for the one who has died. 
The Indian does that, because Wenebojo’s brother left him that dish. We call them ‘mourn 
ing dishes,’ bepagwécinank, ‘something to take your mind off it.’ 

Now that Wenebojo was all alone, he traveled wherever he wanted to go. 

2.6. Wenebojo Discovers a Laxative. One time when he was walking, he heard a bird 


making a noise. He didn’t listen to that bird. He walked on; he didn’t know where he 
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was going. He could hear that bird making a noise all the time. When he heard this bird 
at first, he thought that he understood what that bird was saying. It seemed to be telling 
him, “If somebody ate me up, he would shit.” 

Wencbojo kept on walking. He could hear that bird making a noise all the time. Every 
time the bird made a noise, Wenebojo noticed that the grass Was moving. We nebojo stopped 
and listened for the bird again. He looked on the ground. When the bird made a noise 
again, the grass moved, 

Wenebojo picked up a piece of grass, put it into his mouth, and started to chew. He 
said, “Who in the world would shit if he ate this?” 

Wenebojo didn’t go very far before his stomach started to feel queer. Pretty soon he had 
to take a rap. The grass that he plus ked was Zébusigun, an Indian physic. 

He started to walk. Pretty soon he wanted to sit down again. He had to keep doing 
that several times. After a while he got tired of doing that so much, so he started to run. 
While he was running, he looked for a great big hole. He found a hole and sat right down 
in it. His bowels kept running. He couldn’t get up. The shit came way up to his neck. He 
put his head back, and the shit came up to around his mouth and nose, When he 
through with that, he wondered what he smelled like. ; 


got 

After that, Wenebojo kept on wandering around all over the place. He hadn’t gone far 
before he heard a noise. The noise scared him. He stopped. He said to himself, “Look!” 
Then the noise stopped. He didn’t hear it any more. When he got tired of listening, 
Wenebojo went on. As soon as he took another step, he heard that noise again. He said to 
himself, “Listen! That must be the South Wind people, ofdoweno*k, shooting somewhere.” 
When he took another step, Wenebojo heard that noise again. When he jumped around, 
the noise went Pom! Pom! Pom! He heard the noise all the time he was jumping around, 
[faster] Pom-pom-pom! After a while that noise stopped. That noise was the sound of his 
own farting. He’d never heard it before. 

2.7. Wenebojo Assumes the Form of a Beaver. Wenebojo started walking again. He 
went no place in particular, just kept going on. Then he came to a river. There was a lot 
of water in that river. He went around the water’s edge. After a while he found a beaver 
dam. He saw a great big beaver house. He hid somewhere nearby and found out who was 
living there. Wenebojo saw the beavers coming out of their house. Then he came out of his 
hiding place and spoke to them, “Brothers, so this is where you are! I’ve been looking all 
over for you! I heard that you were somewhere here. Come here, brothers! I heard that you 
were here some place!” 

Then he got those beavers to come near. Wenebojo said, “When I last saw you, you 
were little babies. You wouldn’t remember me. That was a long time ago.” Then he asked 
them if they couldn’t make him look the way they did. “No, I can’t do that,” said one of 
the beavers. Wenebojo didn’t leave them alone. He kept on begging and begging them to 
make him look like them. Those beaver-people got tired of him after a while. Finally one 
of them said, “Well, I'll try.” Wenebojo said, “If you can make me look like you, I want a 
big wide tail, bigger than I am.” 

They told Wenebojo to throw himself into the water. So he did so. The story doesn’t 
say how far he went in the water, but when he came out, he was just like a beaver. 
Wencebojo looked at himself. He had a great big tail, bigger than himself. That’s what he 
had wanted. Wenebojo said, “I knew that you could make me look like a beaver!’ He had 
the biggest tail of all the beavers. 

Wenebojo started to work now. He made the beaver dam bigger, and he put a big 
door in it, so that he could get in and out. He stayed there and worked along with the other 
beavers. In the fall they gathered their food for the winter. It turned cold. The water froze 
to ice. They were underneath the water then. They had to stay there, because it was winter. 


Later on, some people came around, and one of the Indians [sic | 


| saw the place where 
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the beaver dam was. When he saw it, he was surprised to see the work of th beavers. 
This man told the others that he’d seen a big beaver dam. So they decided to go and catch 
some of them. When they got there, they saw a little nest hanging in the beaver house. 
One of the Indians said, “What's this little nest han; ing here for? ’ The beavers down be 
low could hear what those Indians were saying. The little nest in the middle was the 


house ol the king, dgima. That's why it Was up on top the re. 


The Indians started to break up the beaver house. The beavers down below could hear 


them. After chopping away for some time, they got it thinned down. There was a lot of 
mud there, and the Indians cleaned it out. Meanwhile the beavers in the bottom could see 
the axe coming through the top of the beaver house. They all started to swim away. But in 
all the excitement, Wenebojo forgot to go out through his own big door. He tried to get 
through all the other doors, but they were all too small. He just had to stay there. The 
people outside were working all the time to break open the beaver house. After they'd 
broken it down, they saw that big beaver tail sticking out. One of the Indians said, “I lere’s 
one!” They dragged Wenebojo out ol th ere and } ut him on top ot the ice, They killed him 
there. 

They were there all day, trying to catch the other beavers too. But while Wenebojo was 
lying there dead, he was watching those Indians. Towards evening they were through 
killing beavers. When they killed the biggest beaver, his nose bled. They tied him upina 
pac k and carried him home. But where that blood fell, Wenebojo rose up again. He came 
out of that pool of blood. 

2.8. Wenebojo Turns His Intestines Into Food. So Wenebojo went along the edge of the 
frozen river once more. He walked along on the ice, and as he was walking, he heard the 
sound of a little bell tinkling in the distance. He looked and saw a fox coming toward him. 
Wenebojo jumped behind a bunch of grass by the riverside, because he liked to listen to the 
noise that the fox made. As the fox came nearer, he got up trom behind the grass to sur 
prise him. He said, “My brother, here you are at last! I’ve been looking all over for you, 
and now here you are!” Everyone was his brother. 

So Wenebojo and the fox carried on a conversation. Wenebojo said, “I saw you last 
when you were a baby. You wouldn’t remember me. I wish you could make me like the 
way you are; then I could make that sound. I like to hear that sound.” 

The fox said, “Oh, no, I can’t make you like the way I am. They must have made me 
the way I am. I couldn’t do that.” 

But Wenebojo kept on begging and asking him, “Oh please try to make me like the 
way you are. I'd like to be like you.” He just begged. After a long time, the fox finally said, 
“T’ll try to do what you ask me to do, but first look for a round stone.” So Wenebojo looked 
for one. “Brother,” he said, “I can’t find that! I thought you would ask me for something 
else!” But finally he found a round stone and took it to the fox. 

When he gave it to him, the fox said, ““Now bend over, with your hind end this way.” 
Wenebojo did that, and then the fox took a knife and cut his ass-hole out, just cut all 
around. I don’t know what he did with the round stone, but maybe he tied the ass-hole to 
the round stone, which hung down behind. I don’t know for sure whether he put that stone 
there or not; but he must have done something with it. “Now,” said the fox, “now you can 
go.” 

When Wenebojo stood up and made a step forward, it sounded like a lot of bells ring 
ing. Then Wenebojo and the fox left each other. Each went his own way. Wenebojo ran 
along. He certainly liked the sound of those bells! Wenebojo ran along on the river. As he 
ran along, it sounded as if that sound was a long ways off. He couldn’t hear it very well 
any more. He stopped to figure out why he didn’t hear the sound of those bells any more. 
He turned and looked around and saw his guts stretched out a long way into the distance 
Then he grabbed his gut, and it broke off in his hands. 
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On the edge of the river there were a lot of elm trees. Wenebojo pulled in his guts to- 
ward him, hauling them in. After he'd pulled some of it in, he threw it up into a nearby 
elm tree. Then he said, “My aunts will have the benefit of eating this stuff when they are 
hungry. If they haven’t got anything else to eat, they will use this.” 

The reason he thought of his aunts then was because his mother was an Indian. 
Wenebojo also gave a name to the stuff that he threw over the tree. He called it anibimas- 
kwet, which is the name for the elm tree if the stuff is wound around it. Otherwise you 
call the tree anib, if there isn’t any stuff on it. Wenebojo said, “This is the name that my 
aunts will use for it as long as the earth lasts.” 

Then the bells started to ring again, as Wenebojo ran on. After he’d run a long ways, 
the sound died out again. Then he turned around again and saw his guts stretched out into 
the distance. He did the same thing, grabbed it, and threw it around a tree. He said, “When 
my aunts are hungry, they will eat this stuff. And this kind will taste sweet. That’s what 
they'll eat as long as the earth lasts.” 

2.9. Wenebojo Kills A Moose, But Does Not Eat the Meat. After he got through doing 
that, Wenebojo went on. He wasn’t like the way he was before. He didn’t walk on the 
river any more. He was walking in a different place. He had his bow and arrow with him. 
One time when he was walking, he saw a moose lying down in the brush. He pretended 
that he didn’t see it. The moose saw him first. Wenebojo pretended that he’d only just seen 
him. He said, “Brother, so this is where you are! I’ve been looking all over for you! They 
told me that you were here. Come here ! We were brought up by different people when we 
were small babies, so it’s a long time since I last saw you. You wouldn’t remember me.” 

The moose thought maybe Wenebojo was telling the truth, so he went up to him. 
Wenebojo knew then that they would get along all right. Wenebojo said, “Brother, did 
you hear about those people, about the two brothers who killed one another?” 

The moose said he hadn’t heard anything about it. 


” 


Wenebojo said, “It happened just a little while ago. 

They were both facing each other. Wenebojo said to the moose, “Stand the way that 
fellow stood when he was killed.” He showed him how to stand sideways. Then he told 
the moose to look straight ahead. “That’s how that person looked when he was killed.” 
When the moose turned his head away, Wenebojo shot the moose in the side. The moose 
said, “What are you doing, Wenebush’? You're killing me.” 

“Well, I told you two brothers were going to kill one another.” 

The moose walked away from him and kept going until he fell and died. Wenebojo 
followed him. He found him dead. Then he skinned the moose and cut him up in pieces. 
Then he cooked him. He cooked a little bit at a time and put each part aside when it was 
cooked until it was all done, head and all. He looked all around to make sure that he’d 
cooked it all. The meat was all lying in a heap. “Now we'll eat!” said Wenebojo. “When I 
eat, | don’t want anybody to disturb me, not even the wind.” He wanted it just as quiet as 
it could be. When he had said that, he listened. Everything was dead still. Then Wenebojo 
grabbed a chunk of meat, but just as he put it to his mouth, when he was about to bite off 
a piece of it, he heard a noise. He put the meat down uneaten, because the noise disturbed 
him. A tree had fallen between the forked branches of another tree. That was what was 
making the noise. Wenebojo named that noise gizibdkwet 

Then Wenebojo climbed the tree to loosen the fallen tree from that fork and to take it 
off. He put one hand on the fork and pulled the tree back with the other hand. But then 
his hand slipped, and the tree bounced back and caught the other hand in the fork. He 
tried to pull his hand out, but he couldn’t do it. He couldn't do anything about it, so 
Wenebojo just had to stay there. 

Pretty soon a bunch of timber wolves went by. They saw Wenebojo up in the tree. He 
called to them,“Brothers, the person ran that other way, not this way.” He didn’t want 
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them to see the meat. An old timber wolf saw that he was stuck up there. He said, “Maybe 
Wenebojo has got something here.” The timber wolves went over to where the pile of meat 
was. They ate it all up. After they got through eating, they looked to sce if they'd left 
anything. But there wasn’t a scrap left on the bones. They'd eaten it all. 

Wenebojo spoke to the timber wolves “Go the other way.” He’d filled four birch bark 
baskets full of moose fat. He told them to go the other way, because he was afraid they'd 
find it. Those timber wolves understood him, though. They figured there must still be 
something left; so they looked around and found the four baskets of fat and ate it all up. 
Then they went on their way. 

After they'd gone, Wenebojo gave his hand a little jerk, and his hand came loose easily. 
Then he climbed down and looked around. He found nothing left but bones lying around 
on the ground. There wasn’t even any gristle left on the bones. 

2.10. Wenebojo Gets His Head Caught in the Moose’s Skull. He found the skull of the 
moose, looked inside it up the nose, and found a little piece of meat there. If he’d cracked 
the moose’s head open, he’d have got that meat, but he didn’t do it. Wenebojo wanted that 
little piece of meat very badly; so he did some thinking. “I will become a little snake,” he 
thought. Then I will be able to get the meat inside there. That's the only way I can get at 
that meat.” 

So Wenebojo turned into a little snake and crawled into the moose’s skull and started 
to eat the meat. But before he’d finished eating, Wenebojo began to turn back into his 
normal shape, and his head got stuck in the moose’s skull. There was nothing he could do, 
because when he tried to pull off that moose’s head, it hurt him too badly; so he just walked 
away from that place. He didn’t go very far, because he bumped into a tree. He felt the 
tree to see what kind it might be. He said, “Brother, what kind of a tree are you?” 

The tree said, “I’m a maple tree.” 

Wenebojo said to the maple, “‘You used to stand close to the river. Do you know if 
there’s any river close by?” 

The tree said, “No, there’s no river around here, Wenebush’.” 

Wenebojo kept on bumping into trees, all kinds of trees. He kept asking them if there 
was a river close by. They all said No. After bumping into all those trees, Wenebojo came 
to one tree that he didn’t know. He said, “Brother, who are you?” 

The tree said, “I’m a cedar.” 

Wenebojo said, “You always stand at the edge of the river. Is there any river close by?” 

The tree said, “Yes, there is a river close by, Wenebush’. Feel my arm. You go straight 
along in that direction till you get to the river.” 

Wenebojo felt along the limb of the tree and then kept on going until he got to the 
river. There was a big high mountain with a river down below. That’s where Wenebojo 
went. While he was walking along the side of the mountain, his foot slipped, and 
Wenebojo fell and rolled all the way down to the bottom. As he rolled along, the moose 
skull cracked open, and he was free of it at last. 


New York, New York 
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this wicked but beautiful young woman live And a I he caught his to vot and 
fell, and when he fell, the heart was flung out of hi precious 
rt say 


heart which would buy him a woman’s love, and 
‘My son, my son, did you hurt yourself when you fell 


The above story is held by the author to be “a very old story,” and not a Roman one. 
Concerning its source and age, I asked the author himself. In his letter dated 23 March 


1954, he answered as follows: 


I have your po irda id your inquiry \ ive 
had many inquiri from rious | irt of the le col rning this tory ha written 


to me that it is an old Italian folk tale, other 


1 


t from the Talmud, and still others, 
that it owes its origin to ancient Indian folklore have no idea at all where I got it 


from. It is one of those stories you hear at one time or another and remember probably 


been told and retold for many thousands of years 
let me inform the author and his public of the source of this tale. The Hungarian 


Jewish poet, Jézsef Kiss, elaborated this tale in his poem, “Az anyasziv” (“The Mother’s 
“An Old French Song.” 


heart”), written between 1883 and 1889.* He subtitled his poem 
It appears to me doubtless that Kiss read this song in the novel La Giu by Jean Riche 
pin. This is made probable by the dates. Richepin wrote his novel in 1881, and Kiss made 


his translation between 1883 and 1889. In the novel this Breton song, held by the author 
to be “a very old song” (“c’est une chanson du temps jadis’”), was sung by old mariner 
Gillioury vo Marie-Pierre who was rude to his mother. The following is the original text 
of the song: * 4 

Ell’ lui dit: Apport’ moi d’main 


Y avait un’ fois un pauv’ gas, 
Et lon lan laire 


Et lon lan laire, 
Et lon lan la, 


Ell’ lui dit: Apport’ moi d’main, 


‘coeur de ta mér’ pour mon chien 


Et lon lan la, 
Y avait un’ fois ua pauy’ gas 


Qu’aimait cell’ aui n’laimait pas I 


Va chez sa mére et la tue, me il courait, il tomba, 
Et lon lan laire, Et lon lan laire, 


Et lon lan la, Et lon lan la, 


Va chez sa mére et la tue, e il courait, il tomb 


Lui prit I’coeur et s’en courut r terre Il’coeur roula 


Et pendant que |'coeur roulait, eur disait en pleurant 


Et lon lan laire, 
Et lon lan la, 
Et pendant que I’coeur roulait Et l’coeur disait en pleurar 


? 
Entendit l’coeur qui parlait T’es-tu fait mal, mon enfant 


Et lon lan laire, 


Et lon lan la, 


in his novel, Richepin inserted a tradition of Breton 


nch folk 


In this passage, as in many others 


popular poetry, and, for this reason, the novel is considered an authority for Fr 
lore research.* 


Sclow is a German translation of this Breton folksong. Rendered in a very cot 


manner by E, F. Malkowsky, it first appeared in the periodical Mein Magazin (Berlin, 


1932), from which it got into an anthology.® 
Its text is as follows 
2 Jdzsef Kiss, Ujabb Kélteményei (Budapest, 1891), 
Jean Richepin, La G/lu (Paris, 1927), pp 


*De Beaurepaire-l roment, Bibliographi di i Bx lares Francatse (Pari 


i 


Mutter. Ein Buch der Liebe und des Dankes ferlin, Wien, Prag, Zurich 


(Continued on page 59) 





ANNE GEDDES GILCHRIST, 1864-1954 


By Mavup KarpELes 


NNE GILCHRIST died, at the age of ninety, in July 1954, at 
Lancaster in the North of England. 

In 1905, she became a member of the Folk Song Society (which, on amal 
gamation with the English Folk Dance Society, in 1928, became the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society), and she was for many years a member of its editorial board 
and a copious contributor to its journal. In 1935, she was admitted as a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries and, in 1948, she was awarded the Order of the British Empire 
in recognition of her services to folk music and folk song. Thus may her public life be 
summarized; but these bare facts give but little indication of the importance of her 
work, It is not easy to find a word which adequately describes its nature and scope. 
“Musical Antiquarian” is perhaps the most fitting term, except that so often it is 
associated restrictively with the study of relics of a bygone age. Gilchrist had a wide 
knowledge of history and folklore and a fund of out-of-the-way information concern 
ing ancient customs, but this was all brought to bear on the elucidation, history and 
associations of living folk song (Gaelic as well as English) and folk dance. 

Her knowledge of tunes was prodigious. It was not only a question of knowing 
where to find them in books; she kept them in her mind and heart, and, incidentally, 
her wonderful musical memory stood her in good stead during the last years of her 
life when she suffered from failing eyesight. There are many on both sides of the 


Atlantic who have been relieved of the tedious and worrying business of tracing 


or placing a tune by the simple expedient of writing to Gilchrist. Invariably a reply 
would come by return mail giving not only the information that had been sought, but 
a wealth of material that the inquiry had evoked from her memory. 


There could never have been a more generous scholar or one who sought the lime 
light less. When honors came to her she accepted them with an almost childlike 
pleasure, but she made no atte mpt to impress her Ss holarship on the world at large 
It is in keeping with her character that she never published a book. She was content 
that her vast learning, of which it seemed impossible to plumb the depths, should 
be employed in elucidating the particular problems that happened to come her way. 
Her notes on individual songs, scattered throughout the journals of the Folk-Song 
Society and the English Folk Dance and Song Society, are packed with scholarly 
information, and still more valuable are the occasional articles which she contributed 
to those journals—“ ‘Herb’ Refrains,”' “The Londonderry Air,”* “Ballads and Folk 
Songs Preserved Amongst Children,”* “Sacred Parodies of Secular Folk Songs,”* 
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and “The Lancashire Rush Cart and Morris Dance”5—and her introduction to, and 
editing of, the Clague collection of Manx songs.® 


In at least two articles Gilchrist may be said to have blazed a pioneer trail. In 
her “Note on the Modal System of Gaelic Tunes,” ‘which prefaces the Frances Tolmie 
Collection of Gaelic songs, she proposes a system for the classification of pentatonic 


and hexatonic tunes which Cecil Sharp adopted with modifications for the modal 
classification of the tunes that he collected in the Southern Appalachian Mountains. 
Her article on “The Folk Element in Early Revival Hymns and Tunes”® called 
attention to a subject which at that date (1928) had received little attention. The late 
George Pullen Jackson has referred with gratitude to this article which became a 
beacon to him when he was trying to understand and evaluate the rich store of 
similar song material in the western land. 

In December 1951, the English Folk Dance and Song Society constituted its 
journal for that year as A Tribute to Anne Geddes Gilchrist. In a charming New 
Year’s greeting written in verse which accompanied her letter of thanks, the con- 
cluding lines read: “And so, as long as life endures/ I sign myself, Most truly yours—/ 
Aunt Anne;” and it is as “Aunt Anne” that this most lovable and warmhearted 
personality will be remembered with respect, gratitude and affection by those who 
knew her through correspondence or through her writings as well as by those who 
knew her personally. 

She left her library and her papers to the English Folk Dance and Song Society, 
and it is to be hoped that one day some devoted person will set himself the task of 
sorting and classifying her published and unpublished writings. They would form 
a valuable compendium to a thesaurus of tunes of the British Isles, should this ever 
be compiled. 


International Folk Music Couneil 
London, England 


® Journal of the English Folk Dance and Song Soctety, (1927), 17. 
® Journal of the Folk-Song Society, VU (1924). 

’ Journal of the Folk Song Soctety IV ( IQI1), 150-153. 

* Journal of the Folk-Song Society, VU (1928), 61-95 
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ntinued from page 56) 
Mutterherz 

Ein Jiingling liebte einst ein Madel heiss 
Sie war die Schonste, doch ihr Blut war Eis 
Sie sprach zu im: “Willst du mein Herz umschlingen 
Musst du das Herz mir deiner Mutter bringen!” 
Da lief er hin, die Mutter zu erschlagen, 
Er lief, ihr Herz der Liebsten hinzutragen, 
Glitt aus und fiel im schreckgepeitschten Lauf 
“Wer spricht zu mir?!” erschittert horcht er auf 
Und hort des Mutterherzens letzten Ton: 


“Hast du dir weh getan, mein armer Sohn?” 


Accordingly, the source of the tale in Howard Fast’s book is the Breton folksong, which 
he probably found either in a collection or in the novel of Richepin. 


Jewish TVheologi al Seminary of Hung ary ALEXANDER SCHEIBER 
Budapest, Hungary 


“LABANOTATION :—I was glad to read Juana de Laban’s article on “Movement Nota 
tion,”* and hope that this will prove a good introduction to the subject. However, | 
would like to point out a misconception in the article. This concerns the use of the word 
“Labanotation.” According to fn, 2, “Labanotation” appears to be the original book pub 
given the 


lished by Rudolf Laban in 1925. The Tact 1s that the system at that time was 
name “Kinetographie Laban.” The name “Labanotation” is that coined by the Dance 
Notation Bureau two years ago to describe the highly developed form of the Laban sys 
tem of movement notation which has resulted from the past fifteen years of research 
and use in this country by members of the Bureau. Since the books described in fn. 1 
are not publications of the Dance Notation Bureau, it is not technically correct to use 
the term “Labanotation” in connection with them. In the examples printed in the article 


de Laban has used some symbols and methods of writing not now used in “Labanotation.’ 


Dance Notation Bureau ANN HurtcHinson 
New York, New York 


Juana de Laban, “Movement Notatio i ince to the Folklor 


FurtHer WataM Otum Resgarcu:—Concurrent with publication of the recently 
issued Walam Olum report of the Indiana Historical Society, and as the next step in the 
Walam Olum research project, C. F. Voegelin and John Witthoft have undertaken a 
supplemental linguistic study of the Walam Olum text, based on the information in older 
published and manuscript sources on the Delaware language, and the reinterpretation 
of the corpus of Delaware data in these sources through modern spoken Delaware. While 
such a study is felt to be of lesser importance than that through spoken Delaware sources 
and thus holds a subsidiary position, it is still of great consequence to Walam Olum studies. 
Employment of this method in complete independence of the method used in the recently 
published report gives us another check on the meaning and content of the Delaware text, 
and we feel that the two independent procedures as applied to the same text, with subse 
quent correlation and reanalysis on still other levels, represent the greatest refinement we 
can as yet bring to the study and interpretation of this important text. We expect that 
we may impose on various of our colleagues for suggestions and criticism in the very near 


future when we have fair copies of our present manuscript prepared, and during the later 
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stages when we attempt to carry interpretation into the field of comparative Algonkian 
studies. 


Pennsylvania State Museum Joun WITTHOFT 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Tue Distrimutrion AND Revative Freovuency or FotkTaLe Typts in SPANISH SOUTH 


America:—The folktale is one branch of folklore to which much attention has been 


devoted in Hispanic America during the last fifty years, and a number of folktale col 
lections have been published. Notable among thesé are the Argentinian collection of Di 
Lulio;! the Chilean collections of Laval,? Lenz,* and Montenegro;* the collection of 
Andrade® in the Dominican Republic; and the collections of Arellano,® Cadilla de Mar 
tinez,’ and Mason and Espinosa® in Puerto Rico.” 

To make accessible to folklorists both the individual types and the broad picture of 
the folktale in a large part of Spanish America, I have assembled all the folktale material 
available to me from Cuba, Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo, and Spanish South America, and 
have attempted to classify these folktales according to a uniform and systematic plan.’® I 
have followed the classifications of Aarne-Thompson'! and Boggs!* as far as possible, 
although there have been many times when these have not been adequate. This is espe 
cially true in the case of the animal tales 

Although it scarcely seems advisable to draw from a partial study such as this any 
definitive conclusions concerning the distribution and relative frequency of folktale types 
in Spanish America, nevertheless, it seems that a few general remarks about these two 
matters will be of some interest. 


The total number of variants of tales analyzed in all the available collections amounts 


' Orestes Di Lulio, Folklore de Santiago del Estero (Tucuman, 1943) 
*Ramoén A. Laval, Contribuctén al folklore de Carahue, 2 vols. (Madrid 
1921); Cuentos de Pedro de Urdemalas (Santiago, 1925); Cuentos populares en Chile (Santiago, 


1916; Santiago, 


1923); Del latin en el folklore chileno, 2nd ed, (Santiago, 1927); and “Oraciones, ensalmos y 


conjuros del pueblo chileno,” Revista de la sociedad del folklore chileno, 1 (Santiago, 1910) 


"5-132 

‘Rodolfo Lenz, “Cuentos de adivinanzas corrientes en Chile,” Revista de Folklore chileno 
Il (Santiago, 1912), 337-383; “Cuentos de adivinanzas corrientes en Chile, Notas comparativas,” 
Revista de Folklore chileno, Ill (Santiago, 1914), 267-313; “Un grupo de consejas chilenas,” 
Revista de Folklore chileno, Ill (Santiago, 1912), 1-152 

* Ernest Montenegro, Mi Tio Ventura, Cuentos populares de Chile (Santiago, 1938) 

®* Manuel J. Andrade, Folk-lore from the Dominican Republic (New York, 1930) 

® Rafael Ramirez de Arellano, Folklore portorriquefio (Madrid, 1926) 

’ Maria Cadilla de Martinez, Juegos y canciones infantiles de Puerto Rico (San Juan, 194 
La poesia popular en Puerto Rico (Cuenca, 1933); Raices de la Tierra: Coleccion de cuentos popu 
lares y tradiciones (Arecibo, 1941) 

®J. Alden Mason, “Porto-Rican Folk-Lore: Folk Tales,” ed. Aurelio M. Espinosa, /AF, XXIX 
(1936), 423-504; XXXIV (1941), 143-208; XXXV (1942), 1-61; XXXVII (1944), 247-344; 
XXXVIII (1945), 507-618; XXXIX, (1946), 227-369; XL (1947), 313-414; XLII (1949), 85-15¢ 

*For a general account of folklore investigations in Spanish America, see Aurelio M 
Espinosa, Jr., “The Field of Spanish Folklore in America,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, V 
(1941), 29-35 Spanish American Folklore,” /AF, LX (1947), 373-377; Ralph S. Boggs, 
Bibliography of Latin American Folklore (New York, 1940), continued since 1937 in the March 
number of Southern Folklore Quarterly; and “Folklore Research in Latin America,” /AF, XLIV 
(1951), 95-120. 

1° Terrence L. Hansen, “The Types of the Folktale in Cuba, Puerto Rico, The Dominican 
Republic and in Spanish South America,” (Ph.D. diss., Stanford, 1952; unpub.) 

1 Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson, The Types of the Folk-Tale: a Classifu 
raphy; Aarne, “Verzeichnis der Marchentypen,” FFC, III (Helsingfors, 191 
enlarged by Thompson, FFC, LXXIV (Helsinki, 1928 

12 Ralph S. Boggs, Index of Spanish Folktales, FFC, XC (Helsinki, 193 
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to 1,747. These 1,747 variants have been classified in some 659 types. Of the 659 types, 
231 (thirty-five per cent of the total) correspond to types established by Aarne-Thompson, 
and 71 (eleven per cent) to types established by Boggs; the remaining 357 (fifty-four per 
cent) are new, not having been recorded in either of the two indexes cited 

Needless to say, the classification of many of the tales has not been easy, and in certain 
cases the place I have assigned them is not beyond argument, Care has been taken, of 
course, to place them near types to which they seem most closely related. When there 
has been but one example of an isolated type (as is often the case), a likely conclusion is 
that it is a confused variant, or a combination of variants, of another tale which has been 
changed in the course of oral transmission 

Of the 130 types included in the section dealing with Animal Tales, thirty-two cor 
respond to types listed by Aarne-Thompson, six to types established by Boggs, and ninety 
two (seventy per cent of the total) are new. Of the ninety-two new types, seventy occur in 
but one version. The most popular folktale of this group is Mt. 175 (“The Tar-baby and 
the Rabbit”) with twenty eight recorded versions from Argentina, Chile, Colombia, th 
Dominican Republic, and Puerto Rico. 

The Magic Tales, with a total of 182, contain seventy-seven types from Aarne-Thomp 
son, fourteen from Boggs, and ninety-one (fifty per cent of the total ) types not included 
in either Aarne-Thompson or Boggs. Mt 10 (“Cinderella and Cap o’Rushes”) is the 
most widely recorded tale, with twenty-six versions from Chile, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic and Puerto Rico. 

Of the total of fifty-five Religious Tales, there are eleven types from Aarne-Thompson 
eleven from Boggs and thirty-three new types (sixty per cent of the total). Of the latter 
twenty eight are recorded In a Sinpie version The most popular tale is Mt Bo (The 
Singing Bones’), with eighteen versions from Argentina, Cuba, the Dominican Republic 
and Puerto Rico; a closely related subtype, Mt. 780 *B, adds seven more versions, all trom 
Puerto Rico. 

In the Romantic Tales, with a total of forty-eight, nineteen types are listed in Aarne 
Thompson, six in Boggs, and twenty-three (forty eight per cent) are new Nineteen of 
the new types appear in but one version. Mt. 851 (“The Princess who cannot Solve the 
Riddle’) is the most popular folktale of thi group, and also of the entire index: forts 
four versions have been recorded in Argentina, Chile, the Dominican Re public and Puerto 
Rico. 

Stupid Ogre Tales, totaling thirty-four, have been little affected by new types. There 
are twenty-four types from Aarne-Thompson, two from Boggs, and only eight new types 
(twenty-four per cent of the total). Of the eight new types, six appear in only one version 
The most popular tale is Mt. 1000 (“Bargain not to Become Angry”), which appears in 
thirteen versions, but is limited geographically to the Dominican Republic and Puerto 
Rico. 

Jokes and Anecdotes constitute the lars est section with a total of 195. It contains sixty 
two types listed by Aarne-Thompson, twenty-seven from Boggs, and 109 new ones (fifty 
five per cent ol the total). Of the 109 new types, eighty eight appear 1n but one version 


The most popular tale is Mt. 1535 (“The Rich and the Poor Peasant’). Forty versions of 


this tale have been recorded from Argentina, Chile, the Dominican Republic and Puerto 
Rico. Another widely known tale is Mt. 1525 D (“The Man Betrays the Thief,” a 


variant of the “Master Thief’), which has been recorded from the same areas, but in fewer 
version 


The Formula Tales, with a total of only twelve, offer but one new type (eight per cent 
of the total) to six established by Aarne-Thompson and five found in Boggs. The new type 


e of thi: group, with thirteen 


appears in but one version. Mt. #2045 is the most popular ta 
1p 


versions for Argentina, Chile, and Puerto Rico 
As this brief survey shows, the group with the largest number of folktale types is 


Jokes and Anecdotes, with 198 types. The group with the largest proportion of new type 
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is, as might be expected, Animal Tales with seventy per cent of its types not recorded in 


either Aarne-Thompson or Boggs; also rich in new types are the Magic Tales, with fifty 
per cent of their types not previously recorded. The most popular tales in the areas studied 
are Mt. 1535 (“The Rich and Poor Peasant’’), of Jokes and Anecdotes, and Mt. 851 (“The 
Princess who cannot Solve the Riddle”), of the Romantic Tales. 

In his article entitled “A Comparative Survey of the Folktales of Ten Peoples,” !* 
3oggs has presented a comparative study of the distribution and relative frequency of the 
various types of the folktale found in the principal European collections, including the 
Spanish collections, published up to 1930. Espinosa, in his article, “More Spanish Folk 
tales,” ** has made interesting contributions to the same study in the light of his still un 
published collections of some 500 folktales from Old Castile. I shall use Boggs’ methodology 
in an effort to give a tentative picture of the distribution and frequency of the folktales 
which have been analyzed in the present study. 


The percentile distribution of all the variants analyzed in this classification is shown 
in the table below. 


Percentile Distribution of Variants in This Study 


Total number of variants indexed 1747 
Animal tale: Mt. 1—Mt. 299 
Magic tale: Mt. 300-——-Mt. 749 
Supernatural adversary: Mt. 300—Mt. 399 
Ihe girl as helper in the hero’s flight: Mt. 313 
Supernatural or enchanted husband, wife, or other relative 
Wife: Mt. 400—Mt. 424 
The three oranges: Mt. 408 
Sleeping Beauty: Mt. 41¢ 
Husband: Mt. 425—Mt. 449 
Superhuman task: Mt. 460—Mt. 499 
Superhuman helper: Mt. 500—Mt. 559 
Cinderella: Mt. 510 
Animal as helper: Mt. 530—Mt. 559 
Magic object: Mt. 560—Mt. 649 
Supernatural power or knowledge: Mt. 650—Mt. 699 
Strong John: Mt. 650 
Religious tale: Mt. 750—Mt. 849 
Novelle: Mt. 850—Mt. 999 
Stupid ogre: Mt. 1000—Mt. 1199 
Joke and anecdote: Mt. 1200—Mt. 1999 
Numskull: Mt. 1200—Mt. 1349 
Married couple: Mt. 1350—Mt. 1439 
Woman: Mt. 1440-—-Mt. 1524 
Man: Mt. 1525—Mt. 1874 
Clever man: Mt. 1525—Mt. 1639 
The master thief: Mt. 1525 
Lucky accident: Mt. 1640—Mt. 1674 
Stupid man: Mt. 1675—Mt.: 1709 
Parson: Mt. 17'25——-Mt. 1845 
Lying: Mt. 1f7«—Mt. 1999 
Formula tale: Mt. 2000—Mt. 2399 024 
It is interesting to note that the Animal Tales comprise sixteen per cent of the total 
number classified. According to Boggs’ study, most European countries have a low per- 
18 Ralph S. Boggs, “A Comparative Survey of the Folktales of Ten Peoples,” FFC, XLIII 
(Helsinki, 1930). 
14 Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., “More Spanish Folktales,” Hispania, XXII (Stanford, 1939), 
103-114 
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centage of animal tales. Spain, however, ranks rather high, with fifteen per cent. Espinosa 
lists eighteen and seven-tenths per cent of the folktales from Old Castile as animal tales. 
This is significant, no doubt, in that it indicates a marked interest in such tales in Spain 
and in Spanish America. 

30g gs found that Spain, being inclined toward realism, has a low percentage of magic 
tales (twenty-nine per cent) in comparison with other European countries. Espinosa noted 
an even lower percentage (seventeen per cent) in his collection. In this study, however, 
the percentage is somewhat higher (thirty-three per cent). Norway, according to Boggs, 
has fifty-two per cent, while Hungary has sixty-one per cent. Spain has a low percentage 
(one per cent) in the group of tales about the supernatural or enchanted husband, wife 
or other relative, while in this study the percentage is much higher (six per cent). Mt. 
408 (“The Three Oranges”), presents twenty-two versions in this index (one per cent) 
and consequently, seems a little less popular than in Spain (two per cent). 

The frequency with which certain well-known folktales appear is perhaps curious, As 
the table shows, in this study animal tales are the most numerous, Of the 37,432 versions 
of European folktales included in Boggs’ survey, only two examples of Mt. 410 (Grimm's 
“Sleeping Beauty’), are found, one from Flanders and the other from Livonia. But one 
is recorded in the Hispanic American collections here studied (in that from the Do 
minican Republic). Mt. 510 (The “Cinderella” story), appears with equal frequency (one 
per cent) in Boggs’ survey and in the present index, while Mt. 650 (“Strong John”), 
has a slightly higher frequency in this index (.007) than in Spain (.002). The relationship 
between the religion of a people and the popularity of its religious tales is interesting. 
Boggs’ survey indicates that Spain, a Catholic nation, has a higher percentage (fourteen 
per cent) of religious tales than any of the European nations whose tales have been classi 
fied. Religious tales in this index, however, comprise only six per cent of all tales. It is 
curious to note that this figure coincides with the average of the European countries (six 
per cent). 

In general, Boggs’ survey shows that Jokes and Anecdotes comprise about one 
fourth of all tales. Although this frequency is not quite attained in Spain (twenty-three 
per cent), the same frequency is achieved in the folktales included in the present study. 

The Numskull stories, although not overly popular, seem more prevalent in South 
America (two per cent) than in Spain (.002). 

Both in Spain and in the tales analyzed herein, jokes and anecdotes about a man far 
outnumber those about a woman. 

Mt. 1525 (“Master Thief’) is somewhat more prevalent in Spanish America (.007) 
than in Spain (.002). This is also true in the case of Mt. 1640—Mt. 1674 (“Lucky acci 
dent” tales); in Spain they comprise only one per cent of the tales, while in Spanish Amer 
ica they comprise three per cent. 

Just as Mt. 750—Mt. 849 (the religious tales) are more frequent in Spain than in Span 
ish America, so are Mt. 1725—Mt. 1845 (stories about the parson), They comprise five 
per cent of all Spanish tales, but only one and five-tenths per cent of the tales included 
in this study. 

Mt. 2000—Mt. 2399 (formula tales) which seem to be more frequent in Spain than 
in any other European country (four per cent), are not quite so numerous in the Spanish 
American tales (.024). 

In concluding, it should be stated that an analysis similar to the present one must 
be made for the folktale in Central America, Mexico and the Spanish-speaking parts of 
the United States before we can attempt to draw definitive conclusions concerning the 
types of the folktale in Spanish America. 


University of California Terrence L. Hansen 
Riverside, California 
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HISTORY OF FOLKLORE 


Franz Boas: The Science of Man in the Making. By Melville J. Herskovits. (New York 
and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons, The Twentieth Century Library, 1953. Pp. 131, 
bibliographic note, « hronology, selective index. $2.50.) 


This is one of a series of short biographies edited by Hiram Haydn, whose expressed 
purpose is “to give the intelligent layman a basic understanding of those thinkers of the 
last hundred years who have most influenced the intellectual currents of our time” (jacket). 
This work by Herskovits not only admirably achieves its goal by affording the non-specialist 
a warm and lively account of Franz Boas’ life and an evaluation of his contributions to 
the science of man, but also serves as a tribute to the man and the field of anthropology, 
the study of which Boas was primarily instrumental in establishing in this country. Since 
biographic sources are extremely limited, the author has relied heavily on the memorial 
to Franz Boas published by the American Anthropological Association,’ to which he was 
a contributor along with A. L. Kroeber, Ruth Benedict, Murray B. Emeneau, Gladys A. 
Reichard, and J. Alden Mason. Herskovits’ small but meaty book is not intended for 
specialists; however, many of the latter will undoubtedly find his account extremely reada- 
ble and useful as a handy reference. As a suggestion, rather than a critic ism, the reviewer 
believes that the book should have included a photograph or sketch of Boas. 

The reader is skillfully introduced to the young German physicist-geographer who 
forsakes his native land, who occupies the first university position in anthropology in 
America, and who eventually becomes the dean of American anthropology. In separate 
chapters, Herskovits evaluates Boas’ contributions to the study of race, ethnology, and the 
creativeness of the individual, and ends with an appraisal of the scientist as a citizen. 

Of especial interest to the folklorist are pp. 86-95, wherein Boas’ interest in the oral 
arts of the aboriginal peoples of North America is discussed. We are reminded that Boas 
was one of the founders of the American Folklore Society and served as editor of the 
JAF from 1908 to 1923. To Boas and his students we are mainly indebted for our im 
pressive store of native American texts, principally myths and tales, with interlinear 
translations, Moreover, he was instrumental in promoting and publishing extensive collec 
tions of French Canadian, Negro, and Spanish American folklore. As Herskovits points 
out, although Boas was more than a collector, “his theoretical concerns were likely to be 
lost in the mass of his documentation, and the almost casual manner in which he repre- 
sented them, either as comments on a given body of data or, by implication, in criticizing 
an accepted position he felt was deficient” (p. 88). Basically, Boas was interested in literary 
data for the light which they shed on cultural processes, such as the role of the individual 
in culture, the reworking of cultural materials under diffusion, and the broader questions 
of cultural stability and culture change. In his various monographs and papers he concerned 
himself with such problems as independent invention versus diffusion of tales, the reflec 
tion of culture in the folklore of a people, the distinction between myth and tale, and the 
stylistic aspects of primitive literature. Herskovits feels that Boas in his total rejection of 
any symbolic interpretation of myth except on the level of explicit cultural interpretation 

‘Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association, LXI, American Anthropologist, XLV 
(July-September, 1943, part 2) 
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failed to see the possible value of such a concept as the unconscious when applied on a 
cross-cultural basis. Undoubtedly, as the author indicates, Boas’ influence on literary and 
art criticism in general would have been greater if he had directed himself in his writings 
to an audience other than the anthropological. 


Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


Bert A. Gerow 


FIELD WORK 


Greener Fields. Experiences Among the American Indians. By Alice Marriott. (New 

York: Thomas Y, Crowell Co., 1953. Pp. 274. $3.50.) 

: ; 

This pleasant and informal book, by the author of Ten Grandmothers and Maria, the 
Potter of San Ildefonso, recounts the experiences of a professional anthropologist among 
some of the Indians of Oregon, Oklahoma, Arizona, New Mexico, and the Plains. 
Addressing a lay audience, Miss Marriott explains why and how one becomes an anthro 


pologist. She begins the narrative with her enrollment as a graduate student at the 


University of Oklahoma and carries us through the next twenty years of her professional 


life. Apart from a brief chapter which delineates and defines the subject matter of 
anthropology, the book is largely anecdotal and personal. 

Gifted with the ability to initiate and maintain a warm relationship with her Indian 
informants, primarily, it would seem, through the process of identification, the author is 
able to portray them sympathetically and as individuals. Her hints about establishing 
rapport with an informant boil down to a matter of good manners and good will. This 
is eminently sound advice but is rather simplistic. Good manners (especially in terms of 
the etiquette of the culture under study) and good will not only require knowledge and 
experience but also have their roots in the personality of the field worker. 

Written with warmth, if not a breathless affection for American Indians past and 
present, Greener Fields is occasionally humorous and moving, but it fails to achieve any 
significant insights, whether anthropological or autobiographical. The hardships and 
satisfactions of field work are discussed, and we do not doubt that anthropology is, for 
Miss Marriott, a way of life as well as a science. A fondness for Indians is commendable, 
but it cannot by itself clarify the complexities of personal and professional motivation, 
Since this is a book of personal experiences, and since the author entered anthropology 
“through the back door” (i.¢., as a graduate student, after abandoning her first vocation), 
we are perhaps entitled to a more sophisticated analysis of her drives and motives 

Despite the publisher’s blurb on the dust jacket, the book is not “packed . . . with 
facts on the theory and practice of ethnology.” Greener Fields deserves a wide popular 
audience and may have some academic value as supplementary reading in an introductory 
social-science course. But there is little or nothing in it which will contribute to the 
enlightenment of any folklorist or anthropologist who possesses even a moderate { 
arity with American Indian life. 


imlil 
New York, New York S. H. Postnsxy 


FOLKLORE IN LITERATURE 
Hawthorne's Faust. A Study of the Devil Archetype. By William Bysshe Stein (Gaines 
ville: Univ. of Florida Press, 1953. Pp. vii + 172, notes, selective bibliography. $4.50.) 


The Faust motif, interpreted broadly, is here treated by William Bysshe Stein of 
the English Department of Washington and Jefferson College. He begins with an account 
of the history of the theme in America before Hawthorne. 
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The investigator who sells his soul to the devil was well known to scholarly Puritans 
like Increase Mather. He owned the chief sixteenth and seventeenth century books on 
Faust, and sprinkled their margins with comments. Out of these materials grew his 
Remarkable Providences and Case of Conscience Concerning Evil Spirits. Nor was he 
the only figure of his time to be a quainted with Faust. Stein quotes Thomas G. Wright’s 
Literary Culture in New England as authority for the statement that, according to the 
invoices of Boston booksellers, only the Bible, hymnals, and a few school texts were in 
greater demand than The History of the Damnable Life and Deserved Death of Dr. John 
Faustus. As might have been expected, Mather’s preoccupation with the devil was a 
common Puritan chara teristic. The doctrine of man’s propensity to evil permeated 
Calvinism. Temptation to the Puritan was an enemy constantly lying in wait. And of all 
temptations the most insidious de ' ised by Me phistopheles against Faust was the sensuous 
appeal of the beautiful. 

The intrinsic appeal of the Faust theme was enhanced when the English translation of 
Goethe's Faust became known. Though published in 1808, not till the 1820's did it become 
familiar in America. Edward Everett and George Ticknor, returning from a year in 
Germany, spread the word of the enduring values of the masterpiece. Articles by them 
in the North American Review, and by Carlyle in the Edinburgh Review, were important 
media for disseminating the knowledge of Faust. Hawthorne came in contact, directly or 
indirectly, with these and other treatises on German literature. 

Hawthorne knew also Washington Irving’s Tales of a Traveller, in which “The Devil 
and Tom Walker” retells the Faust theme. Irving’s Wolfert Webber and his unfinished 
play, El Embozado: The Cloaked Figure, show his concern with the legend. Another 
potent influence was Longfellow, who lectured learnedly at Harvard on Goethe’s Faust 
Renewing their former college acquaintance, Hawthorne and Longfellow became intimate. 
Longfellow knew the Faust chapbook literature thoroughly, and could add instructive 
parallels from other literatures. Their discussions and those of their literary circle may 
have intensified Hawthorne’s interest in the problem of evil. 

Hawthorne also read and transmuted the Gothic romances of Horace Walpole, Mrs. 
Radcliffe, Matthew G. Lewis, Charles R. Maturin, and William Godwin, and William 
Beckford’s Vathek. The forest scene in which Dimmesdale is tempted by Hester Prynne 
may have come from Lewis’ Monk, whose theme is essentially that of Faust. Maturin’s 
Melmoth the Wanderer was an inspiration for Hawthorne’s first novel, Fanshawe. He also 
read Balzac’s Quest for the Absolute and The Magic Skin, which use our theme. 


All these writers circulated freely in America during Hawthorne’s day. Many he is 


known to have read, others he could have read. Stein sometimes gives the impression of 


assuming that because a thing could have happened, therefore it did happen. 

The Faust theme appears to a greater or less extent in almost all of the novelist’s 
work, The Scarlet Letter is the chief example, but there are other, clearer cases in many 
of the Twicetold Tales. “The Minister’s Black Veil,” “Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment” and 
“Peter Goldthwaite’s Treasure” may be cited. 

Stein has evidently read Hawthorne carefully, and studied thoroughly the literature 
about him. He has made a good point in bringing together the evidence that a single 
thread runs through much of the writer’s work, and yet, like many other discoverers, he 
appears to overwork his point. Chillingworth’s revenge for the wrong done him by 
Dimmesdale is a theme often treated in literature, and is a not unnatural action which 
needs no diabolic motivation. Hawthorne did use symbols, but hardly to the extent 
ascribed to him in this monograph. A red glare in Chillingworth’s eyes is as likely to be 
metaphorical as a characteristic of the devil. In expressing this opinion I have the con 
currence of a friend and long-time Hawthorne enthusiast and collector. 
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Be that as it may, Stein’s learning has made an impressive book, even though at tin 


his terminology is so technical as to be obscure to the layman. 


John G. White Collection Gorpvon W. THAYER 
Cleveland Public Library 
Cleveland, Ohio 


POLK BELIEI 


Ghosts and Poltergeists. By Herbert Thurston. Edited by J]. H. Crehan. (Chicago: Henry 


Regnery and Co., 1954. Pp. 210, index. $4.) 


At the time of his death, Father Thurston was organizing and extending his studies of 
special spiritualistic phenomena with the aim of publishing them in one large volume, a 
task which he did not live to complete. The present work is the result of a careful editing 
by J. H. Crehan of Father Thurston’s previous writings on the supernatural. The subject 
matter of the book is exclusively devoted to poltergeists, those racketing spirits who 
purportedly torment people by hurling objects out ol nowhere, setting fires without 
apparent human agency, and by mischievously moving or making off with articles like 
keys, cooking utensils, furniture, and the like. A wide variety of poltergeist phenomena 
are presented. Some accounts are of spirits that tease staid householders by popping 
umbrellas out of their stands, slinging chinaware about the room, roaring bawdy songs and, 
in general, behaving like a Regency buck in a tosspot mood. Other stories tell of more 
serious incidents such as poltergeists who indulge in arson or who strangle their victims 
until they are half dead. Most of the episodes are several centuries old; however, a few of 
them are drawn from records of happenings in fairly recent times. In each case the author 
appears to have gone to some trouble to check on the creditability of his sources in an 
effort to make sure that the testimony concerning supe rnatural events came from a person 
of some substance who had nothing to gain personally from his anecdotes. 

The general approach used by the author in his study of poltergeist occurrences thus is 
one of ascertaining a given narrator's reputation for truthfulness; and if satisfied in this 
respect, then he gives credence to the letters, diaries, memoirs, or other accounts of 
spiritualistic happenstance recorded by the particular witness. For example, when an 
English family named Giles was plagued by knocks, scratches, moving objects, etc., Father 
Thurston is careful to point out that Henry Durbin, who recorded the Giles incidents, 
was highly respected and quotes from a contemporary opinion (p. 18), “His inviolable 
attachment to truth, his unblemished uprightness, his widely extended charity (for he 
invariably, from the time he entered business till his decease in 1799, gave a tenth of his 
ample income to the poor)... .” Thus it is assumed that such a recorder of the Giles 
incidents would not need to lie. 

In this sense, Ghosts and Poltergeists has the flavor of evidence for the famous Indian 
Rope Trick—everyone can refer to reports of it but no one has seen it himself. When a 
household in Miinchhof, Austria, was terrorized in 1818 by flying objects, to take another 
case, a Professor Aschauer recorded the incidents in considerable detail. Father Thurston 
comments on Aschauer’s report (p.32) as follows, “It may readily be admitted that this 


would not be a very convincing record if it stood by itself. The police report would seem 


to afford some corroboration, but we have not the text of that report before us. Though 


Gorres (a contemporary of Aschauer) speaks very positively of Aschauer’s sound judg 
ment and scientific competence, the latter was not an eyewitness of all that occurred, and 
an interval of fourteen months had elapsed before he wrote down the statement which 


has just been summarized. The real strength of the case for poltergeist phenomena lies 


in the confirmation afforded by a multitude of similar examples often well attested and 
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of quite modern date.” (Italics by reviewer). Thus it is apparent that Father Thurston 
wants to be fair, and he does not hide facts which would lead an impartial judge to 
reject his cases. 

Yet for all that, Father Thurston candidly acknowledges (p. 152) that he does 
believe in poltergeists and there are, no doubt, many who share his belief. The largest 
group of believers seems to be those who find support for ideas of demon possession or 
satanic intervention in such une xplained occurrences. Such persons make much of the 
supposed fact that poltergeist-directed objects are often hot, a proof of their infernal origin. 
They are not troubled by the fact that hell as a fiery place is peculiar to religions originat- 
ing in hot climates. The Norsemen, who viewed their heaven as a place cheery with fires 
and their equivalent of hell as damp and cold, presumably had no poltergeists since no 
frozen missiles have been reported. 


Northwestern University Irwin A. Berc 
Evanston, Illinois 


FOLK FESTIVALS 


»“» 


Chinese Festivals. By Wolfram Eberhard. (New York: Abelard-Schuman, 1952. Pp. 152 
illustrations. $2.50.) 


This is an informative and interesting book. The author, Wolfram Eberhard, of the 


University of California, is an eminent scholar of Chinese history and folklore and has 


studied Chinese culture at first hand. This little volume, though containing much 
material, is but a fraction of the vast store of knowledge the author must possess. 

The book contains seven enchanting chapters of varying lengths. Beginning with the 
New Year’s festival, it goes through the Dragon-boat festival, the mid-autumn festival, 
Ch’ing-ming, the spring festival, the feast of the souls, sending the winter dress, and 
ending with the weaving maid and the cowherd festival. 

The author’s familiarity with Chinese customs is shown by the fact that he puts the 
New Year’s festival first and gives it more than one-third of the book. This is fitting, 
for the Chinese New Year’s festival is truly the greatest of Chinese festivals all over the 
country without exception, and is one occasion on which all shops were closed for a 
period of time, during which family and relatives unite in giftmaking, mutual visits, 
feasting, worshipping, and jubilation on a scale unmatched by all others. 

The Dragon-boat festival occurs in the fifth moon and is an occasion on which dragon 
boat races take place in many parts of China. Traditionally the Chinese never seem to 
have indulged in sports which involved competition between organized teams, and the 
dragon-boat races would seem to be an exception. The mid-autumn festival occurs in the 
middle of the eighth moon. It is an occasion on which the moon was worshipped and 
cakes made in the shape of moons were eaten and sent as gilts to relatives and friends. 
Together with the New Year’s festival, these three regulate Chinese life not only socially 
but also economically. For the Chinese business world traditionally never collected its 
credit and paid its debts at the end of each month, but did so just before these three 
festivals. 

Throughout the book, the author does not give only the bare physical details con 
nected with the festivals; he goes into the historical origins of these festivals as well as 
many of the usages that form part of them. At times he shows shrewd insight in the 
nature of ¢ hinese society and culture without, however, encumbering his remarks with 
psychological jargon. 

If the reviewer has any quarrels, these primarily concern details. For example, on page 
40 the author says, “No one thinks of going to bed on New Year’s eve” when, in fact, 


in most parts of China that I know, people take at least two naps, one sometime between 
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ten and twelve p.m. after which the whole family gets up to eat a meal together and then 


conducts its major worship before the ancestral altar. The other nap is generally after the 
major worship is over, between four or five a.m. to daybreak. On the same page, the 
author incidentally deals with the question of the differential family size between the rich 
and the poor in China. It is a well known fact, as the author points out, that the large 
family is more likely to be found among the wealthy and the smaller families among the 
poor. The author interprets this on the basis of the fact that the poor families cannot afford 
to have more children. From my own researches and from other sources, it seems clear 
that the bigger size of the wealthier family is not often a result of more children but a 
result of the presence of more collateral relatives such as in-laws, cousins, etc. In fact, on 
the subject of the desirability of more children, my impression is that both the rich and 
the poor agree: the rich need sons to carry on the family line and the family business; 
the poor think that more sons will give them more working hands. The latter view is 
obviously not a rational one, but then human beings aren’t rational 

Another small error is found on page 44 where the author explain why, while 
popular gods are worshiped in the form of figures made of stone and clay or wood, 
ancestral spirits are worshipped in tablets only. He says that this is because of the general 
trend toward rationalization and humanization, through which the Chinese perceive that 


an ancestor was a man with a body” buried in the coffin “in the family cemetery. To 


imagine that he suddenly had two bodies, one in the coffin and one in the temple, would 
have been impossible for the educated Chinese, even as early as the time of Confucius.” I 
would like to point out that in many parts of ¢ hina it was a custom for the people of many 


a city to honor an official who was loved and who had to depart, with a temple in which 


the official’s living image in the form of clay or wood was worshipped before and after his 


death. It was also a custom among (¢ hinese in the not very distant past who were particu 
larly devoted to their parents to make a repli a of the coffin in stone and keep it in the 
house for worship after the real coffin with the parent’s body was buried in the cemetery. 
In view of these facts, I can hardly agree with the author's « xplanation 

There are a few other points on which the reviewer sees a possible disagreement with 


the author either as to fact or as to interpretation, but these are more than overshadowed 


} 


by the many intrinsic merits of the book which it is impossible to enumerate fully in a 


short review. The book is written in a highly readable style, and adorned with six excellent 


illustrations from Chinese original paintings or from Chinese popular woodcuts. It is 
recommended highly to students and laymen alike. The student wil! find in this book 
many pointers on Chinese folklore, culture, and psychology, and much valual historical 
material connected with the festivals which the author has carefully collected and 
marshalled together. The layman will find in this book not merely reading pleasure but 


puzzl him for a 


a source ol enlightenment on many things Chinese which may have 


long time, 


Northwestern University FRANn¢ 


Evanston, Illinois 


The Christmas Book. By Francis X. Weiser. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & ¢ 
Pp. 188, illustrations, reference notes, index. $2.50.) 


This slim volume presents a history of Christmas, with emphasis on carols and hymns, 


and a sketchy but deftly written survey of nativity plays, the Christmas crib plants and 
flowers, symbolic lights and fires, and Christmas foods. 
Although more comprehensive studies of this fascinating subject have been made by 


popular writers for a general public, the Ch 1as Book will find many interested readers 


among laymen of the Roman Catholic faith 
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The Easter Book. By Francis X. Weiser. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1954. Pp. 224, 


illustrations, reference notes, index. $3.50.) 


Folklorists who read this interesting sampling of the customs, foods, hymns, and 
music of the Lenten season and Holy Week will wish for a more detailed, carefully 
annotated study. The reference notes serve as a somewhat insufficient guide to the sources 
used in compiling the data. 

The writer does, however, handle with skill the development of pre-Christian 
symbolism into Christian sacrament, particularly with regard to the spring fertility rites. 
Best examples of this are in his tracing of the symbolic palm of Palm Sunday back to the 
rod of life (Lebensrute), and the distribution of Easter water on Holy Saturday to ancient 
water rites. 


Utica, Michigan Ait K. JoHNson 


POLK HERO] 


The Complete and Authentic Life of Jesse James. By Carl W. Breihan. With an introduc- 
tion by Homer Croy. (New York: Frederick A. Fell, 1953. Pp. 287, photographs 
pp. 2-32, index. $4.50.) 


Containing biographies of Jesse and Frank James as well as the Younger brothers, 
Sheriff Breihan’s book is the fullest in its field. Although the portrait of Cole Younger 
is the most vivid, all are graphic. The picture of Jesse lacks a little of the lifelike because 
the episodes in his life are too carefully pinpointed and the description of him as the 
American Robin Hood is too little documented. Jesse never domiciled long in the wild- 
wood to pillage mansions and churches nor robbed the rich to aid the poor. Jesse became 
a train robber and bank hijacker. Breihan’s major contribution is his establishment 
of Jesse James as the super-outlaw among the hard-riding bandits of the past century. 

Jesse was a preacher's son who got mixed up in the Kansas-Missouri warfare on 
Quantrill’s side. He began as a hot-headed Confederate. Later he stole from nearly 
anybody he could, Rebel or Yankee, wherever he could, from Hot Springs, Arkansas, to 
Northfield, Minnesota. In fact, Sheriff Breihan locates one of his robberies in Mexico 
near Carmen, Chihuahua. Jesse developed into a deal more than a regional guerrilla, 
geographically speaking. He became an all-American outlaw, going as far south as Texas, 
as far west as California, as far east as New York, and as far north as Minnesota. In the 
annals of outlawry, he died a national figure with an international reputation. 

As a man, Jesse exhibited devotion to his loved ones, his mother, his brothers, his 
wife and their children, together with a capacity for leadership. His older brother Frank 
remained loyal to him throughout. Fine gentlemen, including several notable Missourians, 
admired his quietness and clean habits. Under the alias Thomas Howard, he led a peaceful 
life in Tennessee, commanding the respect of his neighbors. The many photographs in 
the book show that Jesse and his folks did not have the faces of criminals. After his death, 
a number of pretty fair men, according to Homer Croy’s Introduction, liked his record 
well enough to claim that they were themselves “Jesse James.” 

Sheriff Breihan, who writes poetry too, includes in the title of this book the word 
“authentic.” Light on quoted authorities and unfootnoted, the volume is not all straight 
history. It reports that a bit of cloth from Jesse’s shirt once lodged in his gunshot wound 
and that months afterward he coughed up this piece of flannel (p. 86). It also says that 
he gave a widow money to pay off her mortgage, made her get a receipt and a release, 
and then robbed the agent of the sum (p. 90)— a yarn matchable in the folklore of other 
outlaws. Of a similar character are the legends of his buried treasures (p. 211), his 


horseshoes that could be worn backward (p. 213), and, I suspect, his generosity to Negroes 
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(p. 90). There is more of this about Jesse and some about Cole Younger, who is supposed 
to have lined up twenty prisoners in single file and killed them with eight shots, two or 
three at a time (p. 238). 

Nobody should expect the career of a bandit to be verified in every detail. Performing 
a splendid job of solidifying the place of Jesse James as our number one outlaw, Sheriff 
Breihan has united folklore and fact in a history where superfine distinctions are uncalled 
for. 


Texas Western College Hatpeen Brappy 


El Paso, Texas 
POLK TALES 


The Word on the Brazos: Negro Preacher Tales from the Brazos Bottoms of Texas. 
By J. Mason Brewer. Foreword by J. Frank Dobie. (Austin: Univ. of Texas Press, 1953. 
Pp. xv + 109, illustrations. $3.50.) 


This slender volume seems to one reader a classic of American folk literature. These 


3razos preacher tales are drawn from a central institution in Southern Negro life, the 
evangelical church, with its pastors, elders, speaking meetings, shouting sisters, river 
baptizings, rousing revivals, and recalcitrant sinners. They contain shrewd character 
drawings and convey sharp impressions about the slow-gaited tempo of Brazos Bottoms 
culture. The yarns are magnificently told. The rhythms are unerring, the word images 
delicious, the humor sly and irresistible, the structure dramatic, Each tale opens with a 
clear topical statement, meanders along in conversational vein, gathering up the threads, 
and then drives home to its ludicrous finish. A skilfully rendered dialect will deter some 
readers. 

The narratives abound in quotable expressions and word coinages. “Don’ meck no 
diffunce ifn he do preach de same sermon evuh Sunday; he hollers in diffunt places, 
don’ he?” A stentorian preacher is pictured “blowin’ Gawd’s word outen his system lack 
ole Number Three blow steam outen hits smokestack when hit git to de railroad crossin’ 
on de ole Carter Plannuhtation.” Money is “spendin’ change;” the old preacher does not 
walk, he wobbles: little children with time-on their hands are “idlesome;” sinners climb 
on the “don’-keer ban’ wagon.” 

As with Hurston’s Mules and Men, the folklore scholar will have to supply the proof 
that these fifty-six stories are folktales. The case is easily made however. Just in my own 
collecting | have come across variants of at least a dozen of Brewer's texts. The popular 
racial joke involving the Negro, the white man, and other nationalities, represented in 
two of Brewer’s selections (“Little Jim Lacey’s Desires” and “Good Friday in Hell”) 
came my way in eight forms. Anecdotes of a tough preacher frightened by the angel 
Gabriel blowing his horn (“Gabriel and the Elder’s Coat”), reached me three times. 
Jokes about a little boy catching a preacher lying or cursing (“Little Ned and the Sweet 
Potato Pie”), | heard in five variations. “The Trustee Board and the Cuspidor” was told 
me as a French-Canadian dialect story in the Upper Peninsula. The most unusual analogue 
I find in Brewer's collection is a localized episode inaccurately titled “The Mulatto Boys 
and the Religious Test.” (The test is racial not religious, and the tale is not connected 
with preachers.) John Blackamore related the same plot to me with varying details. It 
hinges on the idea that a light colored Negro can be detec ted among white employees by 


his use of the characteristic Negro phrase, “If the Lord spares me and nothing don’t 


happen,” or its equivalent. 


Che very merit of Brewer’s work increases irritation at his lack of background informa 
tion. He supplies no data about his informants or his collecting and rewriting techniques, 


and not a scrap of annotation—and this from a collector mentioning his studies with 
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Stith Thompson, and announcing that he is a member of the research committee of the 
American Folklore Society, in a book bearing a university press imprint. The manuscript 
on which this book is based can be seen as a master’s thesis of 1947 at Indiana University. 
A valuable introduction names and describes two informants, one ninety-one and the other 
eighty nine, who supplied all the tales, and suggests the divergence in the two narrative 
styles. The thesis states that “The tales are recorded for the most part exactly as they 
were rendered,” Each text bears the name of its informant and the date of collection. 
(I notice that both informants are credited with the phra se “Ah calls tuh min’.”) This 
information is withheld in the book, and the dust jacket announces that the stories have 
been rewritten. Clearly they improve somewhat over reality, and they improve tremendously 
over Brewer’s previously published Negro tales. How much of their art lies in the 


narrators, and how much in the rewriter? The s! folk literature has gained a 


Tt 
lelightful acces: hile stud Iklore have lost the opp. d 
delightful accession, while students of folklore 1aV lost the opportunity to scrutinize 


the oral style of two masters. 


Michigan State College Ricuarp M, Dorson 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Contes du Nivernais et du Morvan. By Achille Millien and Paul Delarue. Cover and 


illustrations by Arséne Lecoq. (Paris: Editions Erasme, 1953. Pp. 


X1 T 295 |1}.) 

This beautifully printed and attractively illustrated collection of twenty-eight tales 
from the Nivernais and the Morvan is the first of a series of regional French collections 
of tales that has come to my hands. It consists of a biographical and historical account of 
Achille Millien and his collection (pp. 239-248), and a brief survey (pp. 249-257) of 
important aspects of the study of tales with a bibliography (pp. 255-260) of the most 
important authorities. The annotation (pp. 261-296) is detailed and very instructive. It 
consists of brief analyses of the French parallels, many of which are still in manuscript, 
historic al mate rials, and critical comments on such studies as may have been made of the 
tale under discussion, The novel chronological list (pp. 297-298) of the literary parallels 
cited in the notes and the introduction is extremely interesting. It is a sufficient indication 
of the range of the annotator’s scholarship to note that he cites Aurelio Espinosa’s Spanish 
collection (1945), Waldemar Liungman’s Swedish collection (3 Vols., 1949-1953), and 
Wolfram Eberhard and Pertev N. Boratay’s recently published Typen tirkischer Marchen 
(Wiesbaden, 1953). This annotation by Paul Delarue adds greatly to the value of the 
book. All students of the folktale should read this book. 


University of California ArcHer TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


POLK SPEECH 


Proverbial Comparisons and Similes from California. By Archer Taylor. ( Berke 


Los Angeles: Univ. of California Press, Foiklore Studies 3, 1954. Pp. 97. $1.25.) 


The appearance of this book marks an important milestone in the nationwide proverb 
survey sponsored by the American Dialect Society, for this is the first publication repre- 
senting state wide findings to come directly out of the project. True, this volume contains 
only comparative sayings, and not the proverbs themselves, but it augurs well of the 
comprehensiveness of the California collection. For some years now, since the proverb 
committee under the able leadership of Margaret Bryant has been active, we have had 
reports of the surveys in various parts of the country; but no doubt because of the massive 
labor involved in compiling suc h enormous quantities of material, not too much has so 


far been made available to the reader and folklorist. Herbert Halpert provided a generous 
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a , 
and detailed list of comparisons from West Tennessee, but this represented only a portion 
of a state.’ B. J. Whiting’s edition of the proverbs of North Carolina was a compilation 
of several surveys which antedated the influence and work of the proverb committee 


lor, 


(though Whiting, of course, was among the founders of the project, along with Tay 
Jente, and others).* 

The present collection, with 916 entries, is a part ol the total California proverb 
collection of 22,000 items, assembled through the persistent efforts of Wayland D. Hand 
and Emelyn E. Gardner chiefly from high school and college students, their friends, and 
relatives, in all parts of California between 1944 and 1952. Fittingly dedicated to Whiting, 
“Master of Proverbs,” it is composed of an introduction, which discusses the characteristics 
of the California phrases and sketches the history of similar lists from the time when the 
Roman epigrammatist Martial heaped up similes for his sweetheart to Halpert’s Tennessee 
study; the glossary, with abundant annotations and mention of variant forms; a bibli 
ography; and a list of contributors to the California proverb project as a whole, with some 
710 names. To the study Taylor brings the resources of linguistic scholarship, broad 
knowledge of folklore, and considerable experience with the proverb, qualities which are 
in evidence throughout the introduction and annotations. 

The introduction seems entirely adequate except that the reader might appreciate at 
least a superficial and cursory comparison of this list with other regional lists as to local 
characteristics, and some remarks as to the geographical distribution of informants within 
the state, percentages representing the large urban areas, the smaller urban areas, rural 
localities, etc. (so far as such details might be known). The major types of proverbial 
expressions here recognized are: simile (“As black as pitch”); comparison (“Like a bull 
in a china shop”); comparison associated with a particular noun or verb (“Eyes 
saucers,” “To swim like a fish”); proverbial exaggeration (“As much chance as a sn 
ball in Hell”). Minor types are: simile naming a creature in a special situation (‘ 
happy as baby beavers in a toothpick factory”); simile involving a pun (“As broke as the 
Ten Commandments”); ironical phrases (“Crazy like a fox,” “As clear as mu The 
capacity of these expressions to change with time and place and to add unnecessary 
embellishments (“As hungry as a she-wolf with pups”) is pointed out. The compiler notes 


the hackneyed character of much of the collection, the scarcity of rare or obsolete words 
and allusions to old customs, the lack of color and variety in the Biblical references (he 
says, “The references to the Devil are almost meaningless’), and the ill number of 
allusions to literature and history. Further on there is a tabulation of most frequently 
reported items and themes, with the inferences that “almost all the very popular com 
parisons have a long history and are widely known, often in foreign as well as English 
tradition,” and that the theme of smartness or cleverness is expressed in the greatest variety 
of ways. 

The arrangement of the phrases in the glossary alphabetically according to the word 
following the signs of comparison “as,” “as much,” “like,” “more,” “so” has advantages, 


but it seems at times a little awkward to the present reviewer. For example, “To feel like 


he had let the bird go” follows “To eat like a bird,” which, in turn, is arranged according 


to the word “bird,” whereas “As free as a bird” is placed with reference to “free.” Some 
how the simple arrangement of Whiting’s North Carolina study (alphabetically according 


to the principal word) or the straight alphabetical arrangement of J. D. Clark’s “Similes 


* Herbert Halpert, “Proverbial Comparisons from West Tennessee,” Tennessee Folklore Soc 
Bull., XVI1 (1951), 49-61; “More Proverbial Comparisons from West Tennessee,” Tennessee 
Folklore Soc. Bull., XVI (1952), 15-21. 

2“Proverbs and Proverbial Sayings,” B. J. Whiting, ed., The Frank C. Brown Col of 


North Carolina Folklore, | (Durham, 1952), 329-501 
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from the Folk Speech of the South: A Supplement to Wilstach’s Compilation” * seems pret 
erable, although, of course, Professor Taylor has probably tried several different systems 
and found this the best for the present purpose. Also, numerous cross references make it 
easy to find the items. Some words for which there are many variants, like “cold” (“As 
cold as ice,” etc.), or about which interesting conjectures have gathered, like “hops” (“As 
mad as hops”), are separately entered and discussed. 

Abundant annotations provide information as to the number of times phrases were re 
ported from California, currency of the phrases both in Europe and America, variant forms, 
parallels from modern American novels (including an unusual number of murder mys 
teries!), discussions and queries as to origins and meanings. Some of the comparisons have 
classical and/or Romance parallels, like “As bitter as gall,” “As cold as ice,” “As blac k asa 
raven,’ “As light as a feather,” “As poor as a church mouse.” Some readers will be inter 
ested to find that “Like a bolt from the blue” is probably a very old comparative motif, allu 
sions to lightning from a clear sky having occurred in Homer, Horace, and Virgil. Other 
expressions, we are told, that enjoy international currency are “As fresh as the flowers in 
May,” “As quiet as a mouse,” and “As sweet as honey.” American origins as in the case of 
“As crazy as a bedbug,” “As slow as molasses,” and “To look like the wreck of the Hes 
perus” are suggested or seem probable on the basis of the information given. In the opinion 
of this reviewer, there is no question that this type of commentary, linked with the list, is 
the heart and great contribution of the present study. The annotations are a rich mine of 
lore on origins, literary and folklore parallels, international usage, and a very popular and 
imaginative phase of linguistic tradition; and they amply indicate how the scholar can in- 
terpret for us and reveal the depth of our linguistic heritage. The number of citations of 
domestic and foreign cognates, studies, collections, etc., is nothing short of phenomenal. 

In the annotations there is much of conjecture, which will likely have the ultimate effect 
of eliciting more information on the sayings. In connection with “As drunk as a hoot owl,’ 
there is the plausible remark: “Some find the mention of the hoot owl significant, being a 
comparison to the raucous noise of a drunkard.” Perhaps the notes should have occasionally 
included some of the informants’ more vivid sentences containing the phrases, and some of 
their comments as to the types of situations in which particular comparisons are employed. 

Running through the list of comparisons and similes, one finds much that intrigues the 
imaginative fancy and increases one’s respect for the folk power of linguistic invention. 
There is rich variety of entries. Besides the types mentioned above, there are humorous 
comparisons like, “As clumsy as a hog on ice” (a variant of the more common “As inde 
pendent ...,” which also occurs in California), “As noisy as two tomcats on a tin roof,” 
“To jump around like a nudist in a thistle patch,” “Prouder than an old maid with a new 
feller’; probably new extensions, like “As clear as mud and twice as thick,” “As cross as a 
bear with a sore head” (where is the common “As cross as a bear with a sore tail,” also 


well known in California as well as elsewhere?); phrases of probably recent origin, like 


“As hot as a firecracker,” “Like Grand Central Station”: apt or imaginative phrases like 


“As cocky as a jaybird,” “As hot as a red engine,” “To sail like a cloud”; hyperboles, like 


“To rattle round like mustard seed in a rain barrel”; sayings made popular by a particular 
book or event, like “To look like the wreck of the Hesperus,” suggested by Longfellow’s 
poem; “Like a bull in a china shop,” which apparently goes back to an actual incident in 
London in 1733, “Like Grant took Richmond”; ironical similes like “As subtle as a freight 
train,” “As sharp as a marshmallow”; and, of course, multitudinous cases of alliteration 
and assonance, and sometimes rhyme, as in “As bald as a billiard ball,” “As cold as a dog’s 


nose,” “Off like a herd of turtles,” and the ubiquitous and popular “As snug as a bug in a 


J. D. Clark, “Similes from the Folk Speech of the South: A Supplement to Wilstach’s 
Compilation,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, 1V (1940), 205-206 
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rug.” Such comparisons give support to Taylor’s opening statement: “With this publication 
. . . new evidence of the wide and enduring popular favor of an ancient proverbial genre is 
offered from a not wholly obvious quarter.” 

In this list one may nostalgically miss the rural or woodsy aroma of the North Carolina 
and Tennessee collections or the rough Western blatancy of the Texas comparisons, but 
California is an urban state and this collection faithfully reflects urban sophistication and 
sometimes lack of imagination. A great many of the expressions seem hackneyed, as they 
did to their compiler (p.7). There appears to be an unusual number of ironical phrases. 
Some of the comparisons have been reduced to ineptness or the status of empty intensives 
(“More fun than a nosebleed,” “A smile like a wave on a slop jar,” “Tears as large as self 
raising biscuits,” “As clever as sin” [see the author’s remarks, p. 6], “To take off like a 
dirty shirt,” etc.). Yet, local color and the atmosphere of frontier and forest are not entirely 
absent by any means, and a few of the comparisons may reflect a Western or California ori 


gin. Some of the fresher and more vigorous examples of these are: “To scream like a 


wounded panther,” “Smarter than a steel trap,” “To grin like a fox eating yellow jac kets, 


“To make more commotion than a skunk in a henhouse.”” The only expression referring to 
a distinctly California locality is “Hotter than Death Valley on a July day.” “To look like 
the break-up of a hard winter” may perhaps be a newcomer from a colder part of the coun 
try, though it could certainly have been suggested by climatic conditions in the higher 
mountains of this state. 

The reader may wonder if the complexion of this list would have been altered if a few 
interviewers had been sent out to rural, mountainous, and desert areas to interrogate resi 
dents with roots in these regions. The interview method was employed with apparently ex 
cellent results by Paul and Elizabeth Green in assembling materials which went into Whit 
ing’s study. Would this California collection be more representative of the state’s linguistic 
traditions if interviewers had elicited comparative phrases from, say, the farmers of Clear 
Lake and Sierra Valley, the loggers of Humboldt and Lassen counties, the oil workers of 
Coalinga and Kettleman Hills, the miners of Randsburg and Red Mountain, the orange 
growers of San Diego and Tulare counties, the vineyardists of Fresno county, the Portu 
gruese fishermen ot Monterey and San Pedro, the date growers ot Indio, and the | nglish 
speaking Mexicans of East Los Angeles? This is, of course, asking too much from an un 
financed proverb study, but the results would be interesting. 

Nonetheless Taylor has made an outstanding contribution to the literature of the pro 
verbial ce mparison, This is both fortunate and challenging because it will set a high stand 


ard for future statewide studies, more ot which, we hope, may be soon forthcomin 


Pasadena City College Josepn S. Haut 
4 


Pasadena, California 


RECORDINGS 


Songs of the Papago. Songs of the Nootka and OQuileute. Songs of the Menominee, Mandan 
ind Hidatsa. Edited by Frances Densmore. Preface by Duncan Emrich. (Washington, 
D,. C.: The Library of Congress, Music Division Recording Laboratory, Folk Music of 
the United States, 1953. Long-Playing Records L31, L32, L323. $4.95 each. ) 


With the cooperation of Duncan Emrich, Frances Densmore is persevering in the for 
midable task of publishing song discs of the Indian tribes which she has collected one by 
one since 1909. The Library of Congress and the financial sponsor, Eleanor Steele Reese, 
deserve a rousing cheer for the negotiation of this project and for the assignment of the 
task to the obviously suited editor, namely Densmore herself, She alone is able to select 
from the great mass of 2,385 cylinders the songs most typical of the various tribes, and to 


extract from her publications the most vital background facts for the pamphlets. 
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The selections do indeed demonstrate the contrasting song styles and preoccupations of 
the various tribes. Thus, the clean-cut Menominee songs leave a different impression of 
these “Wild Rice People’ from the eerie, melismatic songs of the Northwest Coast dwellers. 
All three discs illustrate concern for the treatment of the sick and for mythological narra- 
tions. In the ceremonial types they differ radically: the Papago rain divination ind salt ex 
peditions, the Nootka potlatch and Klokali, the Menominee Drum Religion. The Papago, 
Menominee, Mandan and Hidatsa also feature war rituals; the Nootka, Quileute, and 
Menominee include social dances. The song contents reflect the environment, the desert 
sand and the sea, the bear and the whale. Also they show lative importance of women, 


se 
who have contributed some distinguished songs. 

For an « valuation of the recordings it is nec iry to refer to the dates o 1e field work. 
The Papago collection was made in two trips during 1920. Of the 167 songs by fifteen men 
and women, twenty-five songs by nine singers were selected. Of the 210 Northwest Coast 
songs by eleven singers from 1923 and 1926, thirty by nine singers are represented, The 
140 Menominee songs by eleven singers from 1925, 1928, and 1929 are condensed to twenty- 
three selections by six performers and the Mandan-Hidatsa collection of 110 has shrunk 
dea of the 


led the in 


to seven songs by six men, from the years 1912, 1915, and 1918. This gives an i 


care, labor, and time involved. It also shows that all of these collections prece« 
vention of the tape recorder, though the Menominee expeditions fall within a period ol 
fairly acceptable acoustical dis: techniques. As one might expect, the quality is thin and 
often distorted, the percussion is sometimes virtually inaudible, despite the valiant efforts 
of the Library of Congress technicians. It is, however, surprising that there is so little im 
provement in tone quality between the recordings of 1912 and those of 1929, despite the 
great strides in mechanical developments during these seventeen years. 

For an evaluation of the melodies and their meaning it is essential to study them first of 
all with an open mind and with full attention to their intrinsic qualities. Therefore they 
should be compared with the transcriptions and descriptions in Densmore’s publications 
(Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletins 90, 124, 102, and 80, respectively dated 1929, 
1932, 1932, and 1923). At first this is a confusing enterprise, because the order of the dis¢ 
selections has no connection with the order in the books. However, it is rewarding to read 
the full background of these amazing art products, and to see some of the song texts in the 
native language instead of the exclusively English paraphrases of the pamphlets. Above all, 
it will interest the musicologist to see how Densmore handled the difficult problem of tran 
scribing the melismatic and rhythmically elusive songs of the Nootka, and in general of 
transferring the Indian idiom into our rigid notation. By comparing auditory and visual 
patterns one can fully appreciate the difficulties; yet one cannot but wonder why Den: 
more persisted in the rigid and cumbersome devices of changing time signatures with 
heavy double bars, and key signatures up to five flats or sharps. For instance, in the weird 
Nootka Wand Dance Song (No. 49), why bother with three-quarter and two-quarter time 
and why give five sharps for a fragile melody of three adjacent tones (written B, C sharp, 
D sharp)? Why no experiments with semi-divisions and “diacritical” symbols or acceptance 
of Hornbostel’s symbols? This apparent digression into another aspect of Densmore’s work 
is intended to emphasize the importance of these discs. Through them the musician can 
for the first time savor the quality of the melodies and their rendering, the bold or minut 
patterns, the shadings of tone, the slurs, ornaments, ejaculations. 

The full appreciation of these songs grows out of repeated and concentrated study; a 
superficial hearing is a doubtful pleasure to listeners accustomed to high fidelity tapes and 
discs. Thus the project will appeal to specialists rather than to the general public. Both lay 
men and specialists however can admire the skill and patience involved in locating the sing 


ers, in persuading them to record, and in eliciting the hidden meanings of their sacred 
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songs. Everyone can understand the irreplaceability of these collections of songs now or soon 


to be extinct, and the historical, almost archaeological value they possess, 


Ann Arbor, Michigan GERTRUDE KURATH 


MARGINALIA 


Stories on Stone: A Book of American Epitaphs. By Charles L. Wallis. (New York: Oxford 


Univ. Press, 1954. Pp. xv + 272, indexes of names and places. $5.) 


Stories on Stone is, according to the dust jacket, the product of over a decade of pains 


taking collecting. During this period Wallis visited innumerable cemeteries in all parts of 


the country and corresponded with antiquarians, caretakers, etc. The result of this research 


is a book crammed with fascinating epitaphs and considerable information for the student 
of local history, the social historian, and the general reader. All decades of American history 
and all sections of the country are represented with at least a few examples, though New 

land during the Colonial Period, as one might expect, has the greatest number of en 
tries. All kinds of inscriptions are included, ranging from the noble phrases on Jefferson’s 
monument (p. 12) to the admirably terse explanation, “He Called Bill Smith a Liar” (p. 


j 


60). Even the an mal kingdom is includ |. for a section is devoted to epita *hs from animal 
io pita} 


cemeteries. The 750-0dd items are if | into twenty-seven categories such as “Out 
Where the West Be gins,” “Doctors and tients,” and “The Course of True Love.” The 
arrangement, of course, is not meant t at yus classification, but it serves to bring 
some order to a large mass of material. > volume ses with a list of sources and of 
consultants and useful indexes of name 

The main problem that bothers this reviewer is whether epitaphs should be considered 
a torm ol! folklore. First of all, it must be stated that Wallis has not lau 1 that the 
items he has collected are folklore. But why should a collection of epitaphs be reviewed in 
the pages of a folklore journal? If one applies th ¢ f oral tradition, needless to say, the 


epitaph is found lacking. There is a tradition of a sort connected with epitaphs, for a cer 


tain number of short verses such 


} 


may e encounter d over and over avail } vrave ird W alli hin elf, howe cr, 


demonstrates that the ubiquity of these verses is mainly the result of a bookish tradition. 


He cites three examples of eighteenth and nineteenth century books which contain ready 


made epitaphs for those unable to compose their own. There are a certain number of hu 
morous, spurious epitaphs which circulate orally, it is true, but Wallis, with a true hi 


torian’s zeal, has made sure that al] these have been omitted from his book 

The other claim that might be advanced to s1 pport the folkloristic quality ol epitaphs 1S 
that they represent a “literature of the masses.” This statement is true only in a limited 
sense. First of all, it is to be suspected that ministers and other learned members of a com 
munity have composed epitaphs for less literate and less gifted mourners. Secondly, it is the 
unusual or eccentri epitaph that gives ight into the personality of the composer or into 
the era in WV hich it was composed, Most peopic have been content either with a quotation 
from the Scriptures or with a bald recital of dates. However one looks at ey itaphs, he must 


agree that, at best, they border on the margins of folklore, somewhat as do rhymes written 


in autogr iph albums. It is to the local historian and to the lover of the quaint ind the pi 


turesque that os itaphs must most strongly appeal. 
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| 


This is not to suggest that the folklorist cannot glean some information from Wallis’s 
book. Wallis often encountered local le gend: that | 1 sprung up to ¢ xplain obscure or un 


usual epitaphs (pp 35, 170) just as folk etymologi have arisen to explain plac e names. 


Superstitions, dream portents, and witch’s curses are mentioned from time to time (pp. 


students of American folklo hould be interested to know that 


45, 96, 131, 231). Finally 
the epitaphs of Jesse James and Casey Jones have found their way into Wallis’s readable 


and pr tures que « ollec tion. 


Indiana University . Roperts 


Bloomington, Indiana 


The Typical Texan Biography of an American Myth. By Joseph Leach. (Dallas: Southern 
Methodist Univ. Press, 1952. Pp. x rT 176, illustrations, bibliography, index. $5 ) 


] 

“Altitude fourteen thousand. Crossing the Red River, You are now leaving the United 
States and entering Texas!” The vibrant voice with a bit of drawl came over the intercom 
system and startled me from my semi-lethargic condition on a flight from New York to 
Dallas. It took a few seconds to realize the implication of my first direct contact with a 
state of mind. Certainly no American folklorist has escaped awareness of the land of brag 
gadocio, if he has done any comprehensive reading directly or indirectly in the literature of 
the Southwest. 

Joseph Leach, a native Texan, has produced a broad perspective of a conge nital as well 
as an adoptive attitude on the part ot the members of a state who, in many ways, set Texas 
against the world. A dozen compact chapters outline the characteristics of the fabled Texan 
within the framework of a pattern set upon historical reality, in part, and, more recently, 
upon the carefully cultivated expansiveness of the local presses and the chambers of com 
merce. Pioneer hardihood continues in outward manifestations of dress and of generous 
phrasing. You can see the one and hear the other in hotel lobbies of any of the larger towns. 
How much of this attitude is inherent and how much is cultivated to justify an Easterner’s 
expectations 1s something dificult to ascertain. The inheritance came from the East (see 


Crockett among others); the attribution clings persistently to the conceptions of bigness, of 


last outpost of do-or-die in the face of vast natural odds, long after these ideas have 


changed. Modern speed reduced distance; unfenced pioneering has nearly vanished, and 


relatively near neighbors find strength in union. Leach brings all these matters clearly to 


view from both obvious sources as well as from less-known documents. The bibliography 
is sufficient in itself to put the book upon the shelf of any folklorist. 

The portraiture of the Texan was not localized at first beyond the general term, West 
erner, as journalistic bombast recorded features which eventually became native to the Lone 
Star State. Leach has no space for such ephemera, but it is possible to see the concentration 
yf myth-making in the casual fillers of newspapers and journals from other parts of the 


country, as a few examples may indicate 


A man “out West” is so remarkably tall that he has to go up a ladder to shave himself 


(Yankee Blade, 20 May 1846). There is a man out West who drinks so much whisky that 
mosquitoes that bite him die of delirium treman: (Yankee Blade, 29 Oct. 1842 
It is so healthy on the prairies that people never die on them. They keep living until they 


gradually dry up and then blow away (Yankee Notior II, 354, 1854) 
Subsequent to the Civil War, Texas is specifically mentioned: 
pled 
pied, 


A life insurance agent applied t 


A fellow's life is so confounded]; 





> ‘ 

Reviews 
(Harper's Weekly, Xl, 327, 1869). They do business with dispatch in T: 
a certain neighborhood, who had lost a valuable mare, received the following 


her. Thief hung” (Harper's Weekly, XV, 239, 1871 


t when they die they want to go where Barnum is to 
No. 93, p. 4, 188 A man running for ofhce in 
vater, and was defeated by the biggest majority ever known 


» Examiner, XXXIV, No. 114, p. 4, 1882) 


The idiosyncrasies of the typical Texan are the accumulations of concepts 


whose origins 


are to be found in successive Western thrusts of pioneering, and which have drifted together 


in the last big open space, The portrait persists by synthetic means, but Leach con ludes 


the Texan “has been cavorting around now for more than a hundred years, telling his 
windies, charming the ladies, and fanning his pistols at come what-may yugh he 
never thought of himself in so sober a role, he has long filled a need deep 
all citizens of democracies. That is the need to feel that somewhere there exists the freedom 
and limitless opportunity which characterized the period of the last American frontier.” 


One might add that the welfare state is no satisfactory substitute for a courageously explora 


tory, boisterous independence, whether that condition is real or merely 
tion. 


University of California 
Berkele y, Califor nia 


Westward the Briton. By Robert G. Athearn. (New York: Charles Scribner's Son 


Pp. XIV TF 205, 17 plates, notes, bibliography, index, $4. 0.) 
While not strictly a folklore study, Westward the Briton examines one of the ways in 


which myths are created. Athearn, of the History de partment at the University of Colorad 


has taken a fresh look at reports of British travelers to the American West in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. His findings are valuable both as new information and as a 
new point-ol-view. 


In twelve chapters with such titles as “The Western Myth and a Last Frontier West 
erners at Home,” “Western Man, a Portrait,” “The Descendants of Mr. Cooper's Indians,” 
and “The Most American Part of America,” Athearn defines the myth that has developed 
about the people of the Roc ky Mountain West. He limits himself here to the ways in which 


the myth affected Britons traveling in the region and how they contributed to its dispersal 


and development throughout the English-speaking world 
As Athearn is frank to point out, foreigners journeying in such an untamed area as the 


Rocky Mountains were sure to w rite into their observations their own biases and pe rsonal 


reactions, But after making allowances for such subjectivity, one finds their reports to be a 


valuable introduction to the cultural history and spirit of the region. As strangers who 


were sensitive to forces and trends that natives seldom recognized, these travelers saw 


J 
things that American reporters usually overlooked. Their strangenes and wide-eyed in 


terest made these observers peculiarly valuable as a new point-of-view. 


Westward the Briton is of interest to folklorists primarily in showing to what extent 


f 


printed report influences myth-making. Most of the British travelers who ventured into 


the Rocky Mountain West were in search of excitement. They found the country beautifu 


and dangerous. They found the people creating there a whole new chapter in human ex 


perience. In the uncouth, boisterous behavior of most of the frontiersmen, the Britons saw 


in the flesh the highflown notion that most Europeans had iong held to be typi al of Ameri 


cans as a whole, Their printed reports served as strong support for the further acceptance 
and continuing vitality of that notion in I urope. 
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The volume is helpfully illustrated with contemporary photographs and drawings. The 


author’s relish for his subject adds appropriate trimming to a thoroughly sound examina- 


tion of the re putation of a region and its people. 


Texas Western College JosepH LeacH 
El Paso, Texas 


FOLKLORE NEWS 
AA 


ErHNno-MusicoLocy NewstLetrer:—This mimeographed publication is of interest be 








cause it 18 serving as a basis for communication for students and scholars of primitive and 
oriental music, who heretofore have often lacked mutual contact. The Newsletter includes 
communications and exchange of information, as well as bibliography, and is expected 
to expand. Two issues have already appeared, the second including probably the first com 
plete bibliography of the writings of Erich M. von Hornbostel. A third issue is expected to 
include a survey of courses in primitive, folk, and oriental music in American and Canadian 
universities, and a bibliography of the writings of George Herzog. Alan P. Merriam, 1330 
Martha Washington Drive, Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin, U.S.A., is serving as secretary pro 


tem of the Newsletter. The publication is free to all interested individuals or institutions. 


CarNecie Grant For Fork Recorps:—The Library of Congress has received a grant 
of $25,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New York to issue additional long-playing 
records in its series of American folk music and folklore. The material used will be drawn 
from the collections of the Folklore Section and will include authentic folksongs and 
folk music originally recorded in the field, as weli as records of traditional folktales. Sele: 
tion and editing of the material will be undertaken by the Folklore Section with the 
cooperation of scholars and folklorists throughout the United States. It is antic ipated that 
the first records issued under the grant will be ready by June 1955. The Library has to 


date issued forty-six albums and long-playing records. 


New York Forktore Society:—NYFS held its Annual Meeting 2 September 1954 
at Stony Brook, New York. The following papers were read: William G. Tyrrell, “Folk 
lore and the Local Historian”; Jeannette Edwards Rattray, “Long Island Shipwrecks”; 
Charles L. Wallis, “Lore of the Graveyard”; Julian Denton Smith, “Lore of Long Island.” 


New officers were elected. 


Onto Fotktore Socirery:—OFS held its Annual Meeting 30 October 1954 in Dela 
ware, Ohio. Following a brief business meeting and luncheon, the following papers were 
read: George Simpson, “Field Work in Jamaica”; John Ball, “The American Studies 
Association and Its Efforts to Organize An Ohio Chapter”; and Lynn Rohrbough, “Ancient 


Folk Recreation and Modern Groups.” 
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*1. G. Malcolm Laws, Jr. Native American Bailadry 

Syllabus. 1951. 276 py 

Tristram P. Cofin. The British Traditional Ballad in 

Members’ price $3.50 
*3. Eloise Ramsey. Bibliography of Folklore for Children and Y« 

price $3 





JOINT FOLKLORE AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
MEETINGS 
Indiana University 
5-7 May 1955 
The Sixty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN FOLKLORE SO 


CIETY will be held 6-7 May 1955, in conjunction with the American Ethno 


/ 


logical Society, the Society for American Archaeology, the Central States An 


thropological Society, and the Society for Applied Anthropology, on the campus 


of Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. Most of these societies will begin 


their sessions on the 5th and miscellaneous social activities including a recep 
tion arranged by the University—for the entire group have been scheduled for 
the afternoon and evening of that day. While sessions of the AFS will be sched 
uled only for the 6th and 7th, all members are most cordially invited to come a 
day early. The joint banquet of the five societies is scheduled for the evening 
of the 6th. 

Information concerning accommodations will be mailed to the members in 


duc course, 


Call for Papers 
If you plan to give a paper, please submit your title as soon as possible before 
the deadline, 1 February 1955, to the Chairman of the Program Committee, 


Margaret P. Redfield, 4335 West Lake Avenue, Glenview, Illinois. 














